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DERTH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector ~Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
__ Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


4 MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 


First Classman at Oxford, and formerly Fellow and 
xaminer at the Iudia-house, receives at the Rectory, 7 miles 
from London, a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for College, 
he Army, India, &c. Terms moderate and high references. 
Address —, Dr. GiLEs, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow. 


NGLISH HOME and SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE at a GERMAN UNIVERSITY, in a town on 
he Rhine, where Fortification is taught, are offered by a Gen- 
tleman familiar with the Continent. 

Apply for Terms, &c., to Mr. WiLson, Bookseller, 21, Great 
Russell-st street, Bloomsbury, London. 


DUCATION in ER 




















GERMANY.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, con- 
ducted by Miles. LOISQ and Miss OSBORN, Schloss Deides ‘S- 
heim, on the Haardt, Palatinate, Germany. Terms, 
ee perannum. English, French, and German Lan pane Bi 

















For Hicnpestapes apply to Mr. WIison, Dehate,, 21, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
[PPER CANADA COLLEGE, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 

The Senate of the University of Toronto having established 
a MASTERSHIP in Upper Canada Colleze, with a special 
view to instruction in the highest branches ot the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and its LITERATURE, Candidates are in- 
vited to forward their testimonials to the Provincial Secretar y; 
Toronto, on or before the Ist of Lope next. 

The emoluments are as follows :—Salary, 300/. Halifax cur- 
tency, with his share of the fees, amounting at present to about 
ol., and a free house. 50l. currency will be allowed for pas- 
sage and outfit. 

Toronto, 27th August, 1857. 

THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Ireland. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of CIVIL ENGINEERING, in 
the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, being about to become 
VACANT, Candidates for that Office are requested to forward 
their Testimonials to the Under -Socatery, Dublin Castle, on 
or before the 20th day of NOVEMBER next, in order that the 
same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professor- 
ship will have to enter upon his duties immediately after his 
appointment. 
ublin Castle, October 17, 1857. 





USICAL LECTURES.—For terms and 
) hone 4 address “ Exooc” (No. 395), 29, Essex- 
street, Strand (W.C.) 


HE AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
HENRY LESLIE.—The FIRST PRE- 
LIMINARY REHEARSAL of the above SOCTETY will take 
= at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 2. The Tickets are now ready for delivery at 
RoBErT W. OLLIvier’s Music Warehouse, 19, Old Bond-street, 
Piccadilly. STANLEY LUCAS, Hon, Sec. 


ENT ARCHXOLOGICAL SOC IETY. 


President.—The ag ane CamMpeEN, K.G. 











Vice-Presi 
THE EARL OF ABERGAVENNY. | SIR "EDW ‘ARD CHoL MLEY DER- 
THe EArt AMHERST. ING, BART., 
THE Eari DARNLEY. Cc —. Es Wy KE HAM MAR TIN, 
THE VISCOUNT FALMOUTH. Esq., M.P., F.S. 


THE iow. T. Mostyn, M.P. 
JAMES WH ayaa, Esq, M.P., 
A 


-S.5 


Sm Brook BRIDGEs, BART, 
MP. 








At a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen aie able to th 
formation of a KENT ARCH XZ OLOGICAL SOCIETY, held 
at Mereworth Castle on Saturday, Sept 19th, 1857, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

I. That a Society be formed, to be called THE KENT 
ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

IL. That the Marquess C: amden, K.G., be President thereof. 

Ill. That Members of either House of Parliament shall, on 
becoming Members of the Society, be placed on the List of 
Vice-Presidents. 

IV. That the Rules of the Sussex Archeological Society, 
having been already tested by experience, be adopted by this 
Society. 

VY. That a Committee be formed, with instructions to apply 
toall those who are supposed to be favourable to the objects 
of this Society, to invite them to become original members 
without the ballot. 

VI. That the said Committee be instructed to consider and 
pn og to a General Meeting any alteration in the Rules that 
y appear to be necessary for the success of the Society. 

VIL hat the said General Meeting be summoned as soon 
as the Committee are prepared with their Report, and that the 
Rules then be submitted for final approval. 

VIII. That the Rev. Lambert B. Larking be the Honorary 
Secretary. 
The following names have been already received :- 


The Earl of Abergavenny. Rey. Jacob Marsham, The me. 


The Countess of Abergavenny. Wykeham Martin, Esq., 
The Earl Amherst. M.P., A. 

Rev. F. Be Morus Berstead. Rev. Richard W. Martin. 

F. Bennoch, Esc Charles Mercer, Esq. 

The Lady Isabel Bligh. Rey. George Moore, Tunstall 
Rey. W. Moore Brabazon. The Hon. T. Mostyn, M.P. 

Sir Brook Bridges, Bart., M.P. The Lady Augusta Mostyn. 


The Marquess Camden, K.G. | The Viscount Nevill. 


James Crosby, Esq., F.8.A. | Phe Hon. Ralph Nevill. 
M. D. D. Dalison, isq. The Lady Caroline Nevill 
The Earl of Dz unley. George Norman, Esq. 

Sir E. C. Dering, 3art., M.P. | Henry Norman, 


"sq 
Rev. M. Onslow, Rural Dean, 
East Peckham. 
Rey. Beale Poste. 
Alexander Randall, Esq. 
J. Ridgway, Esq. 
Mrs. Ridgway. 
John Savage, 
nang tobe Kent. 
Mrs. Savage. 
Hon. and Rey. Sir F. J. Staple- 
ton, Bart, 
Mrs. Streatfeild, Chart's Edge 


Sir P. H. Dyke, Bart. 

The Viscount Falmouth. 
The Viscountess Falmouth. 
Col. Fletcher. 

Edward Foss, E sq., F.8 

E. Furley, Esq. 

Lady Geary. 

Rey, J. Harrison, Walmer. 
Sir Joseph Hawlev, Bart. 
Edward Hussey, Esq. 
Rey. Lambert B. Larking. 
Mrs. Lambert Larking. 


Esq., High 





Rey. John Latham, East 7“ hu wy: an, Esq., M.P., 
alling. F. 8 

Majo ww Luard, | Rev v “Wis E ast Malling 
. L. Lueas, Esq. | Sir 7. Mary on nW Ison, Bart 





WLEMENTARY DRAWING in 
4 SCHOOLS for the POOR.—The Science and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on Education is 


now prepared to receive APPLIC 
the Poor, either Male or Female, requiring INSTRUCTION 
in ELEMENTARY DRAWING in the metropolis. The fee 
for the instruction is 5 a year, payable in advance, for one 
lesson a week in each school. The scholars are examined an- 
nually, and may obtain prizes. The masters, mistresses, and 
pupil teachers of the schools may_participate in the instruc- 
tion given, and, when able to teach drawing themselves, may 
add 8/. a year to their allowances from the Committee of 
Council on Education. A grant to the extent of 40 per cent. 
is made in aid of purchasing examples. 

For further information and lists of examples, apply to the 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department, South Ken- 
sington, W. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
PSSTRI CTION in ART as afforded at the 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington. 
Inspector General for Arts—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 

The courses of instruction pursued in the Sct have for 
their object the systematic training of Teache rs, male and 
female, in the practice of Art and in the knowledge of its 
scientific principles, with the view of qualifying them to im- 
part to others a careful Art-education, and to develope its 
application to the common uses of life, and its relation to the 
requirements of Trade and Manufactures. Special courses are 
arranged in order to qualify Schoolmasters of Parochial and 
other Schools to teach Eiementary Drawing a part of 
general education, concurrently with writing. 

The Instruction comprehends the following 
hand, Architectural and Mechanical Drawing: Practical Geo- 
metry and Perspective; Painting in Oil, Tempera, and Water 
Colours; Modelling, Moulding. and Casting. The classes for 
Drawing, Painting, and Modelling, include Architectural and 
other Ornament, Flowers, Objects of Still Life, &c., the Figure 
from the Antique and the Life, and the Study of Anatomy as 
applicable to Art; Painting on China and Glass, and Enamel 
Painting; Drawing and Engraving on Wood.—The last class 
is for Female Students only. 

The Annual Sessions, each lasting five months, commence 
on the 1st of March and the Ist of October, and end on the last 
day of February and of July respectively. The months of 
August and September, one week at Christmas, and one week 
at Whitsuntide are vacations. The classes meet every day, 
except Saturday. Hours of Study—Morning, 10to3; Evening, 
7 to 9. 

In connexion with the 
public, separate classes are 
Students; the Studies, comprising Drawing, 
Modelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, and Still Life. 
Fees for classes studying the whole day 4/. per Session; for 
classes studying only in the morning, afternoon, or the even- 
ing, 27. per Session. An evening class for females, meeting on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 7 to 90’clock.—Fee, 
10s. per Session. 

The class for Practieal Geometry and Perspective, or that for 
Moulding and Casting, may be attended separately on pay- 
ment of a fee of 12. perSession. 

Students have full access to the collections of the Museum 
and Librarv, either for consultation or copying, as well as to 
all the Public Lectures of the Department. The public 
are admitted to the same privileges on payment of small ad- 
mission fees; for which see the Prospectuses of the Museum 
and Library. . 

A Register of the Students’ 
consulted by Parents and Gua 

Head Master—Ricnary BuRCHE TT, 


ool 


as 


subjects :—Free- 


Training School, and open to the 
established for Male and Female 
Painting, and 


also 


is kept, 


and may be 





Esq. 
Free-hand Drawing of Ornament, &c., and Deputy Head 
Master—Mr. R. W. Herman. 
Geometry, Perspective, and L u nd scape, and Assistant Master 
for District Schools—Mr. T. Collier. 


Assistant Master for Parochial ‘Schools Mr. C. Swinstead. 











Mechanical Drawing—Mr. W. Binns. 

Architectural Drawing—Mr. H. Hacreen. 

Painting—The Ficure . Anaton Mr. R. Burchett, Mr. 
W. Denby, and Mr. R. linson 

Modelling—Mr. H. Hancock 

| Moulding and Casting—Mr. D i. 

Ornamental Design—Mr and Mr. C. P. Slo- 
combe. 

Teachers of the Female Classes—Miss Collins and Miss 
Channon. 

Drawing and Engraving on Wood—Mr. John Thompson and 
Miss Clarke 

Matror of the nale CT 
A Sel Female Stu len i ng is at 37, Gower- 

street, Bedford-s«ar e—Head Master, Burchett, Esq. Fees 

per on: Advanced Class, 2/. and 4] : ementary Class, 

12.: Evening Class, 10 ; 
Classes for Schooln nd Pupil- 

Teachers, on Tnesday m Satur- 

days from 1 to 3 o’eloc 





Similar cl 
Lambeth District Schor 


asses are fOrTs 








District Schools of connexion with the Training 
School, are now established at the follo f E ‘ntrance 
Fee, 2s. Fees 2s. and 3s t 1 Ss Is are 
open every night, except Saturday, to 9 in the 





evening. 















1. Spitalfields et 

2. Fi Ay im ton are. 

8. St. Thomas, Charter-house. Goswell-street 

4. Rotherhithe ammar School, De} rtf rd-road. 

5. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields—Castle-street, Long-acre. 

6. L oo St. ry’s, Prince’s-1 1 

7. Hamyr a > rv Build 

Finbury, Charterhouse Sch cee thaws 

Femal \ itions f Admission, P 
tuses, or any other information ’e made at the Schools in 
each district, and at the Head Master's Office, South Ken- 












LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
Lecturer on Ornament—Ocravivs Hupson, Es 

The Course of Lectures on Ornament may be attended sepa- 

rately on payment of a fee of i/. for the Session 
Lecturer on Anatomy—JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., Ss. 

A Course of Twelve Lectures on Anatomy asa ible to 
the Arts is given in each Session. The Spring Course m: ay be 
attended by Ladies. Fee for the Course, 6s. For a single 
Lecture, ls. 

Other Lectures are Celivered from time to time, which are | 
dniy announced, 

There are Annual Examinations for Me dals and other Prizes 
in all the Scl 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education, 
HENRY COLE, Secretary. 


| 
} 
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ATIONS from Schools for | 














\ ANTED, a Person competent to act as 
PICTORIAL EDITOR of an Illustrated Woodcut 
| Work of high-class. 
Apply by letter, prepaid, with references, addressed J. W. R., 


care of Messrs. Grosvenor and Chater, Cannon-street, E.( 


QU B-EDITOR.—WANTED, a Gentleman 

as SUB-EDITOR of a First-class London Morning News- 
paper, of Liberal Principles. He must be fully conversant with 
the arrangement and condensation of intelligence, and possess 
superior literary attainments, together with a knowledge of 
the French, Italian, German, and Spanish Languages. 

Full particulars may be obtained by applying to “A. B.,” 
at} Messrs. Spice er Brothers, 19, New Bridge-street, Blac kfriars. 


PORTION OF THE “IBRARY OF W. C. HAZLITT, ESQ. 
eSSRS. S. 





LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
JOHN WILKINSON, Auctieneers of Literary Pro- 
nd Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, at ONE o'clock precisely, a 
portion of the LIBRARY of W. C. HAZLITT, Esq., consisting 
of a capital selection of the best Modern Editions of English, 
Historical, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Works. 
c atalogues are ne early ready. 








] ANK of DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East, 
London. Established A.D. 1344. Parties desirous o¢ 


INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the plan o 
this institution, by which a high rate of interest may be ob- 
tained with perfect security. 

The interest is payable in January and July, either at the 
head office in London, or at the various branches throughout 
the country. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on 
application. 


[HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 

IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANC E.—These are, 
Perfect Security and the Largest Benefits im proportion to the 
Contributions paid. They are both fully attained in the 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
which is now of Twenty-six years’ standing, and possesses 
Accumulated Funds, arising from the contributions of mem- 
bers only, amounting to oo of One Million Sterling, and 
has an Annual Revenue of upwards of 176,0001. 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire sur- 
pluses or “ Profits,” as ascertained Triennially, are allocated 
in addition to the sums Assured, and they present a flattering 
prospect tothe members. For example: the sum now pay- 
able on a Policy for 10001, effected in 1831, is 15901. 5s. 8d., 
being a return of Seventy-one per cent. on the premiums paid 
on middle-aged lives, and Policies effected in later years are 
similarly increased. 

The NEXT ip na —~ DIVISION of PROFITS will take 
place on Ist MARCH 18 

Head Office, 26, St. Andrew w-square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. C aes IE, Manager. 
WM, FID og _ Secretary. 
London Office, 26, Poultry 
ARCHD. fh 7 ar HIE, 
Western London Offve, 6A, James's-street, 
Westbourne-terrace, W. 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor 


}{OUSEHOLDERS' MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 

Preliminary Capital, 50,0002., in 10,000 shares of 5/. each. 

The objects of the Company are the Purchase of Reversions 
and the Granting of Loans, for long or short periods, on the 
mortgage of real or household property, bank, railway, and 
other shares, to be repaid by periodical instalments. Its 
operations will be restricted to advanceson positive securities 
only, by which all risk of loss will be avoided 

The advantage to the public of borrowing on gradually re- 
deeming mortgages has been proved to be extremely ace 
able, in preference to borrowing upon mortgage returnable 
one sum, because the borrower, who can easily pay interest, 
and a portion of the principal, if allowed, or never 
able to accumulate the full amount borrowed. A system, 
therefore, which admits of the gradual liquidation of a mort- 
gage is obviously desirable 

The investments of the Company are calculated to pay a 
dividend of at least 8 per cent. 

The liability of shareholders is limited to the amount ¢ 
shares, and all the advantages of the recent changes in the law 
of partnership are made available. 

The Company offers, as a guarantee, 
funds upon securities of the first order only, at 


Agent. 


Agent. 


AND 








is seldom 


»f their 


the investment of its 
i that no direc- 








tor nor officer of the Company shal become a borrower 

A halt-yearly statement will be issued of money received 
(specifying sources)—money invested (specifying ‘ 

ie mary of business to date, and pr 





date of st emnent 
Application for shares to be made to 

RICHARD HODSON. Secretary. 

Adel Iphi. 


R. BALBIRNIE’S 
| D® ESTABLI 


15 and 16, Adam-street, 


~ WATER-CURE 



















fHMENT, TORQUAY, DEVON. — Board 
Lodging, Medical Attendance, and Baths, and ali the comforts 
of a first iss Ho el, 2/. 2s. per week. Consultation fee, 1 
to: Bath atts lant, ts. to 4s. 
>L OOMS $URY STAINED GLASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists 
in Stained ee and Ecclesiastic al Decorators, invite i 
attention of ee , architects, &., t facili- 
ties afi wrded by their lo zy cal experience in every bras ch 
connected with the and respectfully soli cit ber 
favour of a personal visit to their show-1 t spect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons a1 aw ater- r glour 


Desig ms for Church and Domestic Win 
stimates forwarded, on ap} 





Jesions and « 


of the king “41 hom. 


ru RNISH 


ic cation, to ) all parts 


‘YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 





BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST ID 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO’S Priced Furnishing 
| List may be had gratuitously on applic ation, or forwardgg.by 
P ist embraces > leading artic mre Allee 
vents of their est tab shment, 4 is acruaged 
hasers in the selection o on at it 

tlers Flectro-pl pe Ae 
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Hlessrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
_ > — 
L 
HARRIET MARTENEAU’'S ACCOUNT OF INDIA. 
BRITISH RULE in INDIA: 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. In 1 post 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


By vol. cloth, 


[Just ready. 


Il. 
CAPTIVITY OI 


RUSSIAN 
IN THE CAUCASUS ; 


Including a Residence of Seven Months in Shamil’s Seraglio, 
in the years 1854-5, Comunicated from their own Pers: 
Recollections, by the PRINCESSES CHAVADSEY 
ORBELIANI. ‘Translated from the Russian, by 
EDWARDS. With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
lan of his House. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

[Just red ly . 


nal 


H. 


S. 






TIL 
ESMOND: 
A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. Third Edition. Post 8vo, (uniform 
with the “‘ Miscellanies’’), price Gs. cloth. [Just ready. 





Lv, 

TIGER SHOOTING in INDIA. 
3y Lieut. WILLIAM RICE, 25th Bombay N.L 
Super-royal 8vo., with twelve Plates in Chromo-Lithography, 
from the Author's Sketches on the spot, p1 ice 21s. cloth. 

[Vow ready. 


Vv. 
NEW NOVEL. 
RIVERSTON., 
By MISS GEQORGIANIA CRAIK. In 38 vols. 
[Now eady. 
Smarn, Evpre and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORKS. _ 


London : 


I. 
NEW NOVELS. 
$y the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 
MAULEVERER’S DIVORCE: 
A STORY OF WOMAN’S WRONGS. 
3y the Author of “ Whitefriars,” “The City Banker,’ 
In 3 vols. [Js now ready. 


* &e. 


ul. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, 
LITERARY AND PERSONAL. 
With Notices of Cotemporary Character and Collateral 
Remarks on Men and Things, 
By CYRUS REDDING. 
In 3 vols. 

Most of the individuals alluded to have-passed 
region of shadows; many were of high consideration in their 
day. Of the larger part the author had personal! knowledge. 
Among these and many others not enumerated are:- 
Pit—Sheridan—Porteous—Paull—Lord H. Petty 
Compton—Spencer Smith—Sir Sydney Smith—Dr. 


into the | 





Herbert 
Maclear 


— Davies Gilbert — Mrs. Wells — Colonel Hanger ~ M jor 


Topham — Mrs. Siddons — Dr. Woleot- 
General Tench—Sir A. e 
— Lord Holland — Sir M. 


-Lucien Bon: 
My p- — Belzoni—Sir R. 
. Lopez — General M‘Cz 






lder 
irthy — 


and | 


PRINCESSES) 





nd a | _ 


price 3d. 


BR rTISH MOTHE R’'S JOURNAL. 


Edited by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. 


: iow 










London: J. SNow, and may be obtained by order from all 
Booksellers. 
Dots TL, L U STR ATED INVENTOR.— 
1 is J 1 will be a record of progress in the various 
nical arts, industrial manufactures, 
ng patents inventions, &c.; will include 





as well as the most humble domestic 
rders sh nuld be given to all booksellers 










) publis heal on Saturda iy, Oct 31. Price 

sta 6 Office, 289, Strand (W.C 
pun ESTATE JOURNAL Department 

n THE FIELD, THE COURTS GENTLEMAN'S 
NEWSPAPER, coll he an t information respecting 
Estates, Countrv M , &e., for 
sa a > prices 
realised by I * Estates, &c. 
Price 5d., ora 


, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. 


Ottice 


On October 1. No. 1X 


rice 3s. 












of 

A he SANITARY REVIEW. Edited by 
Dr. RICHARDSON. 7: 
\TENTS The British Jugge rnaut in India—Vaccination 
Medical Geogr y—Epitome of a2 itary Literature—Hy- 
gi of the Tu h Army, by J. N. Radcliffe, Esq.—Health 

of London, by Dr. Webster—Sum mc r Mourning, by Dr. 
Brown—Health of Teignmouth, by C. Lake, Esq.—Mr. Kin- 
| ne s Ventile itor—Progress of Epidemics—Sanitary Legislation 

— Transactions of the Epidemiological Society. 
. RICHARDS, 31, Great Queen-street, W. C., and all 


Booksellers. 


ist published, price 2s 


THERAPE UTIC 


T HE ACTION, 


| Ova 


ent Cases, proving its sing a 7“ acy in 
vi us “4 ictable diseases. By S. B. BIRCH, 
ia mndon: H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent- eng 
Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 9d.; free by post on receipt 
: of the mt aged watch stamns, 
“ [ LOO ;’ and OTHER POEMS. By 
BEELZEBUB ‘ 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-street; and all 


| 
| t 


Lord Borringdon — Canning — Arehdeacon Nares — Mo | | 


Lewis — Spencer Percival — Angelica C atalani —J 
—Sir V. Gibbs — Thomas Hardy — Hewson Clarke 
Goldsmith-—Madame de Stati—Caleb Colton—Jew Hart— 
B. West—Col. Thornton—John Hunt—J. Demaria—Cheva- 
lier Canea— Peter Finnerty—Talma—Chevalier Lang] De 
Fredrique 





es 


~ Leas is | 


X VIIL—Duchenois—Col. Hilpert —Potier—Du Roure—Mee- | 


telli—Lacéptde—R. Heathcote—De Sodre—Bate 
A. W. Schicgel- 
Van Praet—Count Porro—Sieyes—Santorre di Santa Rosa 
Barry St. Leger—W. Rosecoe—Sir C. Greville—H 

General Arabin—Madame du Four—Bishop fof Toronto— 
J. Banim—A. Montemont—S. Rogers—Prior of La Trappe— 
L. Sheil—T. Barnes—J. Montgomery —W 
nell—W. Irving—Earl Grey—Dunn Hunter—Judge 
W. Braham—D. Cochrane—J. Galt—T. de Trueba—F. 
mans—Prof. Wilson—T. Hood—Mrs. Shelley—General ° 
rijos—Sir W. Ouseley—Countess Guiccioli—J. G. Lo 
Sen, Gorsstiza—J. Hogg—Sir J. Mackintosh—Sismond 
Campbell— Ugo Foseolo—T. N. Talfourd— Prince Czartor isky 


Dudley— 











Sir R. Peel—J. Niemeevitz—Scott Lor d Dillon—Marquis 
of Anglesey —Colone! Pisa—Godfrey Hizgins—J. Martin—B. 
Haydon—J. Clare—Sir C. Ekins—T. Pringle—Geveral Miller 

Sir C, Wolsely—Senor La Gasca— Horace Smith—W. Beck- 
ford-—Lord Western—Miss Mitford—Dr. Gali—Sir C. Morgan 

General Pepe — Lord Torrington — Chevalier Pecchio— 


Blanco White—F. Manryat, &c. &. Shortly. 


nL 
FRANK MILLWARD. 
A NOVEL. By W. KENRICK, Esq. 
In 2 vols. [During November. 


Canine. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


Dr. Parr— Major du Fay—Marshal Suchet— | 


Matthews | 


Hazlitt—D. O'Con- | 


David Wilkie—Talleyrand—Thistlewood—Louis | 5 








Booksellers. 


VOTIONAL RETIREMENT: 


or, 


DS 


































Admonitions for the Closet for Every Day in 
¢ sy THOM. AS WALLACE, Author of ‘A Guide 
a M &e. &c. Small 8vo. 5s. cloth. gilt. 
RI an 1 Cc 9., Warwick-square, Londen, E.C,; 
and at Glasgow. 
RE AUTIFUL POETRY; the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
nA x all tl s worthy of preservation. A number on the 
Ist of eae ontl volume eompleted yearly. 
| » TV, may be had, 5s. 6d. each; or superbly bound 
for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 20, Essex-street, Strand. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d.. No. 1. of the 
RCHIVES of MEDICINE. Edited by 
4 LIONEL BEALE, M.B., F.R.S. Tilustrated by Wood- 
uts and Ten Pages of Lithographs. A record of practical ob- 
and anatomical and chemical researches connected 
tigatio 0, 


i treatment of dis 





forwards post free, to 
ceompanied with a remittance for < 
0, Grange-court, Carey-street ry. 
London: Jon CHURCHILL. 


entlemen w rho send 
. 6d,, to 








Second Edition, 2s. 6d. (by post for 32 stamps), 
SE ASE S of the SKIN: a Guide to their 


Treatment and Pr Ww ty a Chapter on Uleers 
g By F.R.C. 


pi 


eve ao 





of t THOMAS HU S., Surgeon to the 
Dis diseases of the Skis n, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
int has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable ——— 
Lor : CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 
rice ls. (by post. free, for 14 stamps). 
“and NERVOUSNESS: a 


1 the Secret Cause of these distressing 
sof the use of the Micro- 
examination, the causes 
) its occu the symptoms which 
sel ind the means to be adopted for its cure. 
- D., 87, Bedford-square, London. 

Paternoster-row: and from the 
msul ite od at his residence from 11 o'clock 
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N, 20, War wi kl 


Price 6d. 
TATIONAL MISSIONS. By 
4 WILLIAM MACCALI 
CONTENTS, 
J. Introd } 9 Spain and Romance. 


Religion. 10. Germany and Thought, 
ty, 11. England and Science. 
Faith. 12. 





























( | 14. Th lia and Imag ‘ination. 
} 15 . ind Progress. 
| 16 ling Remarks 
1(Co.. Patert »w, London. 
RS with the CLASSICS.— 
Papers jing with the diffieult 
passag b Lat a d Gree Classics. written by a 
listingu scholar, for the ENG LISH JOURNAL ot 

DUCA »N NOVEMBER number. 

This. t I t journal, treats all branches 
of the E F famil nd common 
school red ri ed and im- 
pro sent for half-year at 3s. if 

\ rr cle copies of No. 120, which is 
vut of pru 
Lond \OMET E and Sons, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in quarto, th 
| 2 
LVL. “XIV. of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
| BRIT ANNIC ~ ghth edition, illustrated by numerous 
engravings. Principal contents: — Magnetism and Micro- 
scope. By Sir Da’ id Brewster. —Mammalia. By James 
Wilson. — Manufactures. By J. R. M‘Culloch — Mechanics. 
By W. J. M. Rankine, i of Civil Engineering and 
Mechanics in University of Glasgow.—Medicine. ‘ By 





Thomas I 
th 


Practice of Physicin 
By Rev. H. L, 


, Professor of the 


M.D 
Pg ~Metaphysics 
sci 








\ 1ysic al Philosophy, Mag- 
0) By Sir John F. W. 
H 
Edit h: ApAM and CHARLES Biack. London: SIMPEIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co.; and all Booksellers 





3 esses. Chapman and Aall’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
pee. He ee 
CARLYLE’S WORKS.—CHEAP EDITION. 
On November Lith, in crown 8vo. price 6s., 

ISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol. IV. 

y THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Completing the Work, in 4 vols., 24s. 

CuAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


N) 


D 
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This day is published, No. V., price Ls, 
AVENPORT DUNN: 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. By CHARLES LEVER. 

With Tilustrations by Pxiz. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piceadilly. 


This ‘day is published, No. Ix. 4 “price las 
AVED WITH G 
By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 
(One of the Brothers Mayhew.) 
With Hlusirations by Putz. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


of 


OLD. 


This day is published, price 12s, _ 

H E SUNBEAM. Part IIL 
Edited by PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A. 
Containing Four Photographie Pictures. 

A COUNTRY BRIDGE. By J. D. LLEWELYN. 


p a2 Bt AUL’S CATHEDRAL, FROM BANKSIDE. 
( 


THE THAMES AT STREATLEY. By J. COLLS. 
IFFLEY MILL, NEAR OXFORD. By J. CUNDALL. 


Interleaved with Descriptive Letter-press, and bound ina 
handsome Wrapper. 


* Parts I. and IL have been reprinted, aud may now be 
ha ¥ of the Publishers. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, randie. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
ii Slaiahihapen 


By 





1 
GENERAL MUNDY. 
OUR ANTIPODES. 
A Residence and Rambles in the Australasian Colonies. 
By GENERAL MUNDY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
U. 
SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


A Monthly Serial, price 1s. each number, to be completed in 
twelve. To be Illustrated by Joun Tennie.. [Immediately. 


Im. 

MRS. MALCOLM. 
DEBIT AND CREDIT. 
From the German of Freytag. 

By Mrs. MALCOLM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Iv. 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 
By EDWIN ATHERSTON. 


Author of “The Sea Kings,” and “ The Fall of Nineveh.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 








HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s, 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 
Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 


T HIS theoretical and practical work, 
which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 
time, adapted to the most advanced students. 1t contains— 

A Progressive Frencu READING-BOOK. 

. Copious VocaRnuLaRies, 

. A Complete Accipence and SynTAx, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison. between the English and the French 
languages. 

. Frenca Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 

5. Abundant Exercises. 

. Frencu Conversations upon all topics, &e. 

*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 

to Monsieur A, Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 
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London: Dunav and Co,; W. ALLAN; SmpEiy and Co. 
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LIST OF 


Mare y's 
NEW WORKS. 


~->— ~~ 
I. 

INDIA: Letters, Despatches, and other 
Papers. By Fiel a Mes shal tha DU KE OF WELLINGTON. 
Not hitherto published. Edited by the present DUKE. 
2 vols. 8VO. 

IT. 

THE GEOLOGY and EXTINCT 
VOLCANOES of CENTRAL FRANCE. G. I LE! 
SCROPE, M.P. Seeond Edition, rev and irged 





With many Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


IL. 
A MANUAL ot 
HISTORY of FOSSIL EXTINCT 
stance of Lectures delivered in 1857. 
F.R.S. With Iilustrations, 8vyo. 


the NATURAL 
ANIY LIA. The Sub- 
By RIG LRD OW 








The STUDEN a History 
of England for the U 
Hume's Work, incorp 
torians. Woodcuts, 

“ History of Greeee."’) 


rs HUME : 
pper Classes in Scho based upo 
rating the Researches of recent His- 
post 8vo. (Uniform. with Smith’s 


nS, 


MISSIONARY TR AVELS and RE 
SEARCHES in SOUTIHL AFRICA, during Sixteen Yea 
Residence in the Interior of Africa. By DAVID LIV 
STONE, LL.D. Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


ING- 
SVO. 
Vou. 10. 


The SEPOY REVOLT: 


and its Consequences. By HENRY MEAD. 


its Causes 


dsvo. 


Vil. 


SICILY : its Ancient Sites 


Scenes. By GEORGE DENNIS. Post Svo. 


id Modern 


vin. 
HANDBOOK for INDIA : being an 
Account of the Three Presidencies, and of the Overland 
Route, intended for Traveilers, Offieers, and Civilians. Part 
I1—MADRAS and BENGAL. Maps. Post 8vo. 
Ix. 
The CORNWALLIS PAPERS and 


CORRESPONDENCE during the American War 
trations in India—the Union with Ireland, &c. Edited by 
CHARLES ROSS, Esq. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 


> 

A SUMMARY of the GOVERN- 
MENT, RESOURCES, RACES, and RELIGIONS f 
BRITISH INDIA. By ARTHUR MILLS, M.P. With 
Maps. 8vo. 


xi. 

ECTURES onthe RIGHT 

the = FATHERS: delivered at Cambridge. 
late Rev. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 8vo. 


USE of 
By the 


XIL. 


REMARKS on SECULAR and DO- 





MESTIC ARCHITECTURE, Present and Fature. 
GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A. 8vo. 
XuI. 

ANCIENT POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
By SAMUEL BERCH, F:S.A. Woodents. 2 vols. medium 
8yo. 

XIV. 

ESSAYS on the EARLY PERIOD 
of [the FRENCH REVOLUTION, contribute i 
QUARTERL YR EVIEW. By the late Right iio JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 8vo. 

Xv. 

HISTORY “ HERODOTU S, A 

New English Version. Edited, with Notes, yrporatin 





the Researches of recent Sc scholars By the Re « RAWLIN- 





SON, M.A., assisted by SIR HENRY RAWLINSON and | 
SIR J. G. WILKINSON. Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo. 
XVI. 
GALLERIES and CABINETS of 


ART in ENGLAND. An Account of more thau 
Collections, visited in 1854-56. By Dr. WAAGEN 
Index. 8vo. (A Supplement to the Treasures ef Art. 


With 


XVII. 

WINGED WORDS on 
TREY’S WOODCOCKS. Edited by JAMES R 
M.A. Etchings. Square 8vo. 


CHAN- 


Mi 


XVIU. 
PRECEPTS for the CONDUCT of 
LIFE. Exhortations to a Virtuous Course and [issuasions 
from a Vicious Career. Extracted from the Seriptures. 
Feap. 8vo. 
XIX. 


ENGLISH ROOTS and RAMIFI- 
CATIONS; or, the Derivation and Meaning Divers | 
Words. By JOHN A. KNAPP. Feap. 8vo. | 
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CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 509, 510, & 511, New Oxford-street, and 20 & 21, Museum-street, 
Loi 
Tit mT AT ~ mre YT n To 
THE REPORT 0 HE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
r TN 6) TM rpna pn TD Xx 1 c 
YHE ROYAL PICTURES in the ART YURNAL for 
\ E 2 l.) a 
A 0,” aft “The Gate of the Seraglio,” after J. Danby, A.R.A. The Sculpture is 
Psy } Statue by Vor in the possession of the Queen. 
HE Lirseary ( NTS INCLUDE :— 
The Rep G » AD] tion of Improved Machinery and Materials to 
U of Pictu t Pair ) Art-Manufacture Indigo, by R. Hunt, F.R.S, 
isi) A XXX... S 5 I Fore Pictures a Crystal Palace 
C epartme \ i re by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated 
rhe Distribution of Prizes to the Schools of Design, &. &e. 
VIRTUI ( 5, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 
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pis y are fresh, and have dew upon them; and he gives 
nj i ‘ $ 8 is the sunshine, the gloom as well as 
est poems « 1 itte ‘scapes. His pictures are not mere 
ike the f Feli i inary gs;t are views taken from actual ob- 
id by rious ay ss, or a | servation, and with photogr _ fidelity, combine refine- 
i s style and a high egree of ideal beauty. Such 
structi gain it 4 18 rare merit, and is only pe icticable '0 men who, 
fan i hi c wr of this beautiful little poem, look on nature 
\ ok 1 ! 1 t's eye, and who feel the nenshenane of the scene 
pleasant pers t sh y deseribe."— Morning Post. 
ft 3 decr¢ V richness, a suggestiveness, and appropriateness of 
into pursuit la’ hurried u possessed by few, very few, modern peste i fertility 
that ia t e touch and $ 1 power of description that 
lescription Mr. 3 1 t 0 ks t arti c fore the mind’s 
n. i 1neEWwoO! n is a love-tale 
rl t milda’ has cultivated, not with 1e highest orde Aadver 
succes art of word-pitinting ile ¢ els ‘We meet with in vi 
chro ig, and his p sheds ea int Ss Age —Sun 
brasl be sympathises with nature in all imi 
Lendon: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond-street. 
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T i Ki in U R \ I | \I \ N \ C 
ty } ' ‘ 3 } f 
& Joh LJ LL 4 RL ZL 22 We) So eS ee J 4 
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i Teer iee, io yy ~ tiyn 4eyabp tive ivf N 
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For 1858 (Fourth Year 
. TOTO | \ f Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &e. 

Editer HRISTOPHER IDLI , Author of ** Hints on Shooting ¢ 0 
IT CONTALNS 
r Pm ‘RAI rT 2 
LARGE ENGRAVINGS, 
| r ARTIs t i= DAY 1Z 
Flowers Of the Vear  ..cccccsccecsccssccesees 7. ¢ an 
Sirver Poland ..c.cccccrcrcccscevees . H. Wer. 
ig Da Mee TK rowne 
/ «rdson 
A . N v severe rrr rerrerererrrt ttt iit i te, om + 
[la ( i 
I Wing a t g the most usetul Contents ( relating to 
SPORTING, FARMING, GARDENING, k URAL AFFAIRS: 
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Calendar for the Year, including M ges, Rising S g Sun an Moon, Soran renee +r 
Month in various parts of the Wo \ ye P 3 ain a But s Meat, Hay an aw, I s, &e. 5 
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Published at Tue Freup Office, Essex-house, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, V.¢ 
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ilt, with Portrait, 
pit SAINT and his SAVIOUR;; or, the 

Progress of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. By the 
H. SPURGEON, of New Park-street Chapel. 


‘his day, in feap., price 6s., cloth g 


Rey. C 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Handsome 8vo., with Ten Illustrations, price 12s. 


ETTERS from CANNES and NICE. 
4 By MARGARET MARIA BRE WSTER, Author of 
“Work; or, Plenty to do, and how to do it,” &c. 
Edinburgh: THomas ConsTABLE and Co. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 


In 2 vols, cloth, price 12s. 
pes “BIT and CREDIT. ‘Translated from 
the German of Gustav FreytaG. ByL.C. C. Witha 
Preface by CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 
“The most popular German novel of the age.’ 
Bunsen. 
Edinburgh : 


"—Chevalier 


THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and C 0. , London, — = 
. SPA &¢.—Pri 
I ET TERS from the P E NIN ‘SU LA, ITALY, 
, 4 &c. By EDWARD WILKIE. 
‘Thoughtful and observant." —Critic. 


* Pleasing and instructive. era. 

London: EFFINGHAM WIrson. All Booksellers. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE HON C. A. MURRAY. 

This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

HASSAN ; or, The Child of the Pyramids. 
An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. MURRAY, C.B., 

Author of “The Prairie Bird,’ “Travels in North America,” 

ac 

and Son, West Strand. 

neatly bound in c loth, 


London: Jonun W. PARKER 
This day is published, pa ely > 


YHE ELEMEN Nis of TE BREW GRAM- 

MAR; together with an Appe sndix on Chaldee Grammar. 

By JAMES G. MURPHY, LL.D., T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew 
in the Presbyterian College, Belfi ast. 

London: D. Nutr, 270, Strand. Belfast: 
AITCHINSON 


[ IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The Number for NOVEMBER contains 
JOHN GIBSON, Esq., R.A. 
With Memoir. 
and POLYBLANK, 55, ey ag ee and 187A, 
Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. _ 
NARPENTER’S ZOOLOGY ; a Systematic 
View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses, of the 
principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of the chief 
forms of Fossil Remains. New Edition, revised and completed 
to the present time. In 2 vols., illustrated with many hundred 
fine wood engravings. Vol. I. (nearly 600 pages.) Price 6s. 
*,* The seeond volume is at press, and wiil be ready this 
year. 


SHEPHERD and 





MAULL 


. Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER 
YOPE’s HOMER'S ILIAD, Illustrated by 
the entire Series of Flaxman’s Designs, beautifully 
engraved by Moses (in the full 8vo. size). With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. J. 8. WATSON. Price 5s. 

*,* The Odyssey, uniform, is at press. These elegant illus- 
trations were formerly published at 37. 12s., and are greatly 
superior to the various reduced copies. 

He NRY ‘G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 
‘BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR NOVEMBER. 
Lr ION HUNTING and SPORTING LIFE 

4 in ALGERIA. By JULES GERARD, the “Lion 
Killer,’ with Twelve Engravings. Fourth Post 8v0. 

loth. Price Eighteen-pence. 

HENRY G. Boun, York-street, Co 


Edition. 


vent-garden. 


ow re sady, Part of 
(THE GR ASSES of GR i AT BRITAIN : 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by 


C. JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at ls. ; uni- 
form with **The Ferns of Great Britain."’ The Work will 
contain about 140 coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had 
through all Booksellers ; or of the ee blis he 
). SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place 


Sow ERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 
ond E dition. Reduced 25 per cent 


12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, 207. cloth boards. Vols. I. to VIL, 
Flowering Plants (1576-Plates), 10/. 10s, cloth boards 


GOWERBY’'S FERNS of GREAT 


r, 
, Lambeth, S. 





BRITAIN, 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s -- 
partly coloured, l4s.; plain, 6s., with coloured Frontispiece. 
FERN ALLIES: Flexible 


GOWEBBY'S 






boards, 31 plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
Be SITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. by 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo., with 
28 Pls utes. Full coloured, 7s. ; plain, 5s. 
Joun E, Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 


R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NE W 
BALLADS and SONGS.—My Mother's Gentle Word, 
lecorated title, 2s. 6 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still, 
‘ On the Be 

Early Ties, 2s. The 
ining, - 
As One | by One 0 












nks of a Beautiful River, 
—— Rose, 2s. 









leace ! 2. 
Orphan's n ring, 2s St. Valentine’s 
Morning, illustrated, 2s. 6¢. The Postman's Knock, illus- 


rated, 2s. 6d. 
\ ISS M. LINDSAY'S NEW SONGS 
a and DUETS.—There’s no De arth of Kindness, illus., 
s. 67, Stars « of the Summer Night, illus., 2s. 6d. Airy, Fairy, 
Z Maud, illus., 2s. 6d. The Bridge, illus., 
, illus., 2s. 6d. The Lord will Provic 
and, and England's Queen, 2s 5 
A Psal of Life, illu 














y vi. Duets:— Hymn of 
"Psalm of Life, illus., 3s. 

r, illus., 3s Anthem, for 
ves, 2d. By the same, 

ie Relative Minor in all 





cal Stik 


2CONOM HICAL WONDE RS of the 


ratis and postage free, 


Is 
“Hl umilt 





whe Creation, de each; 








** Seas ‘ ms oes 
Inst 3 for ian rt J 1 edition, 4s. ; ) 
Singing, 5s.; Hamilton's Di tionar f 3500 Musica 

2nd edit ls.; and Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudime 

Music, 47th edition, 1s 

Loudon: Roperr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


| 
‘HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


| curiosity. 
| our readers will be willing to put down unfinished.”—John 


LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN 


SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations and 

Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Khirgis 

Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central Asia. By 

THOMAS WILLIAM ATKINSON. In 1 large Vol. royal 

8vo. embellished with upwards of 50 Illustrations, in- 

cluding numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from 

Drawings by the Author, and a Map. Price 2I. 2s. ele- 

gantly bound. (In November) 

Extract from the Atheneum.—“ Mr. Atkinson's sketches 
were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia, during seven years’ hunting, sketching, and travel- 
ling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western 
Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, and Kirghis Steppes, Chinese 
Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhaps, no English artist was 
ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, or 
provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport ; 
and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. 
Mr. Atkinson's encampments lead us away into forests, 
gorges of mountains, where the thunder shakes the ground 
and the lightning strikes, like God’s sword-blade among the 
trees—where the Tartars cower in their felt hut, and the tea- 
drinkers grow silent round the red logs. Rivers to swim, 
torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous traveller, 
who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before 
visited; for no Englishman has been there—no Russian 
traveller has written of them.” 


CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 


a Journal kept in India, &c. By the Viscountess FALK- 


LAND. Second Edition, revised. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Illustrations. 30s. bound. (Now ready.) 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 


The RIDES and REVERIES of AESOP SMITH. By 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. A.—There is no detailed memoir of the person to whom 
you refer, and in our opinion personal feeling has had too 
much to do with the estimation in which both the man and 
his works are at present held to render a calm appreciation 
of either possible. We have heard that a collection of anecdotes, 
bon mots, dc., is contemplated. 

To our Reapers.— We have been unavoidably compelled to 
defer the publication of the second half of the Memoir of the 
Royal Academy. Our readers may, however, be assured that 
it will appear with the number of the Critic for the 15th of 
November. 





ss PHE CRITIC, 
London Literary Saurnal. 





THE LITERARY WORLD : 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


contemporaries—now perhaps more jubilant than 
we—asked contemptuously ‘“‘ What the men of 
Manchester had to do with Art?” That is a 
question which now cannot ever be asked again. 

Stimalated by the Manchester example, certain 


gentlemen, influential in artistic circles, are | 


trying to get up a feeling in favour of a Universal 
Art Exhibition in 1861. We do not think that 
this is either possible or desirable. It will not be 
possible, we think, to persuade the owners of the 
priceless and unique treasures which were sent 
to Manchester to part with their valued posses- 
sions a second time; nor do we think it desirable 
that this metropolis should commit itself to what 
would probably be an inferior even if a more 
extensive experiment. If attempted, it would 
probably result in something like the Exposition 


| des Beaux Arts in 1855—an interesting collection 
| of modern pictures, it is true, but still not a school 


SLow ty and steadily London is coming back to | 


itself. The Queen has left her Highland home ; 
once more we hear of Cabinet Councils at Wind- 
sor; speculation begins to be rife as to when 
Parliament will open ; there is a buzzing about 
the doors of clubs and a removal of brown-hol- 


land coverings in Tyburnia ; Belgravia exhibits | 
signs of vitality by driving the poor organ-boys | 
from between the wind and her nobility; Mr. | 


ALBERT Sm1ru, fresh from Continental travel, and 
from guiding the Prince of Wares up Mont 


Blanc, will ere long reopen his entertainment at | 
the Egyptian Hall, and when that takes place we | 
all know that the wheel of Fashion is moving again. 
The season properly so called, which seldom | 


begins much before May, will this year be ante- 
dated by some months—so far, at least, as the 
Opera is concerned. Mr. Lumuey, determined to 
take the wind out of Mr. Gyr’s sails, intends 
to open her Majesty’s theatre in January, 
with every attraction that can be collected 
together. Meantime, Mr. Gye is straining 


every nerve to get his new house up in time | 


for an early season ; upon the lately unte- 
nanted acres over against Covent Garden there 
now grows a perfect forest of bare poles; and, 
although the first stone still awaits the imposition 
of princely hands, many thousands of bricks are 
already in their places. In a word, the work is 
going on in earnest, as any one might suspect 
who saw Mr. Lumvey peeping eagerly through a 
chink in the hoarding the other day. What a 
subject for a historical painter! 

The Manchester Art Treasures are now being 
dispersed, and in a few days nothing will be left 
within the walls of the queer brick building at 
Old Trafford but the memory of departed glories. 
Well; it has been a great experiment, well 
carried out in the main, productive of in- 
calculable good, and highly creditable to most 
of the persons engaged in conducting it. 
In spite of many glaring defeets in the 
arrangement of the treasures—errors which were 
entirely due to the mistakes which the Executive 
Committee made in the choice of some of their 
agents—in spite of the absence of anything fit to 
be called a catalogue, the educational results 
of this exhibition have been valuable. Com- 
pared with the results of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, they are infinitely more valuable in 
proportion to the extent; for, whereas the Great 
Exhibition was a school for buyers, the Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition has been a school for sellers. We 
are glad to perceive that the master-manufac- 
turers themselves seem to be fully aware of this ; 
for, in spite of the badness of the times, more 
than one employer teok the whole body of his 
workpeople up to Manchester, and there let them 
bask in the suushine of art for one whole day. 
Nor will such a recreation, short though it be, 
be thrown away. 
must work to the improvement of the people; 
for beauty and truth cannot enter into the soul of 
man, though but fora single instant, without leav- 


Morally and intellectually it | 


ing him a stronger and a better man for their visit. | 
As for the pecuniary results of the Exhibition, 


we do not attach much credence to the reports 
that there is to be a surplus of 10,000. We 
observe that the Executive Committee, in its 


report, modestly states that, without making | 


any promise, they may assert a belief that the 


Guarantee Fund will not be interfered with. At | 


any rate, whatever may be the surplus, it cannot 
be very great, and it can never be an item worthy 
to be spoken of as a result beside the invaluable 
consequences at which we have hinted. We bid 
farewell to the Manchester Art Treasures Exhi- 
bition cordially and gratefully. We liked it well, 
and spoke favourably of it from the first, when 





of art. 

The Committee of the Council of Education 
is making an effort to spread the elementary 
knowledge of Art among the poor. A circular 
bas been disseminated indicating the method of 
obtaining a local drawing-master, to be specially 
commissioned by the Committee itself, when a 
list of five hundred names has been registered at 
least, or one per cent upon the population of the 
place. <A fee of sixpence per pupil is to be paid, 
and to be continued annually during the resi- 
dence of the master. 
the master a bonus of three shillings on every 
child to take a prize. There are other regula- 
tions, which affect the training of the masters 
themselves. The plan seems excellent and 
feasible. 

The Congress of the National Association for 


the Promotion of Social Science concludes most | 


auspiciously. Some of the papers read at the 


different meetings were of the highest value, and, | 


considering the nature of the audience to whom 
they were submitted, we cannot think that they 
will have been read in vain. Few of the im- 
portant questions of moral, intellectual, and social 
reform which remain moot among the thoughtful 
were left unsifted; and the country is greatly 
indebted to Lord Brovucuam for the interest 


which he took in the whole business and the | 


ability with which he conducted it. 


Whilst the publie is astounded and the learned | 


are amusing themselves with the portentous con- 
troversy about telegraph, telegram, and telegrapheme, 
recent disclosures in a court of law lead us to look 
with an air of no inconsiderable suspicion upon 
the manner in which the telegraph companies are 
conducted. We have hitherto been under the 
impression that the messages intrusted to these 
companies for transmission were preserved from 


prying eyes under the seal of the most inviolable | 


secresy. It now appears, upon the confession of 


the Deputy-Chairman himself, that he has exer- 
cised, and deems himself at liberty to exercise, the 
strictest supervision over the intelligence trans- 
mitted, and that he holds it to be no breach of 


trust for him to operate upon the Stock Exchange | 


with the information thus acquired fresh in his 
mind. 
the intelligence sometimes transmitted by Go- 
vernment, by financiers, by eminent merchants, we 


are loth to subscribe to the doctrine. Speculating | 


upon the Stock Exchange is but another term for 
gambling. Whether the implements be cards, 
dice, horses, or the rise and fall of stocks, it is 
only staking money upon a contingent event. 


3ut the man who plays after seeing the fronts of | 


his adversary’s cards can scarcely be said to play 
fair. This matter ought to be looked to, and the 
public ought to understand how far and to whom 
the secrets which they intrust to the telegraph 
are liable to supervision. It is a question which 
vitally affects the usefulness of that wonderful 
triumph of modern science. 

The question about the word itself seems to 
have subsided, or, at any rate, it is in abeyance. 

fessrs. SuritLeETo, DonaLpson, and WaLrorp 
have had a hearty battle over the matter; and the 
result appears to be that Learning pronounces in 
favour of telegrapheme, whilst Convenience is for 
telegram. At any rate, we shall be curious to 
know whether a certain cheap daily paper, which 
is now honourably realising all our sanguine pro- 
phecies abont the eventual success of the cheap 
press—prophecies which were made when 


: 
iV 






i 
most 
of our brethren were crying it down as a symp- 
tom of decadence in the press—whether that 
will change its name in consequence. 

Mr. Layrarp is fond of business; he refuses to 
be shelved; an ungrateful constituency will have 
none of him; so he takes the people of Englanc 

f him; so he takes the people of England 


| for his clients, broad India for the new scene of 


The Committee will pay | 


When we remember the importance of | 


his glory, and has set out upon a self-elected 
commission of inquiry. We presume that the 
object of this journey is to be political rather 
than literary; and we have small hopes, therefore, 
of the discovery of a new Elephanta to serve for 
a pendant to the disinterred wonders of Nineveh. 
As he did in the Crimea, Mr. Layarp has gone 
to look on and gather the means of acquiring 
some new political capital. What a pity that 
great men should so mistake their vocation! 
Experience teaches us that Mr. Layarp makes 
the best possible travelling antiquarian, but not 
much of a politician. As Costarp said for Sir 
NaTHantiet, “He is a marvellous good neigh- 
bour, in sooth; and a very good bowler; but, for 
Alisander, alas, you see how ’tis;—a little o’er- 
parted.” f 

The case of “FonBLANQUE versus BUCKSTONE, 
decided by Mr. Barter at the Westminster 
County Court, does not, in our opinion, establish 
any principle beyond confirming us in our pre- 
glorious uncertainty” 
We have reason to believe 
isk as unintelligible to lawyers 
as it must be to theatrical managers. The facts 
of the case are briefly these. Mr. FoNBLANQUE, 
without being solicited to do so, sent a manu- 
script farce to Mr. Bucxstone for his approval; 
to which favour the latter neither vouchsafed any 
reply, nor did he return the farce. This certainly 
was not very polite on Mr. Buckstrone’s part; 
but politeness is not a legal obligation ; and some 
excuses must be made for a manager upon the 
ground that, if he were to read half the manu- 
scripts which are submitted to him in the same 
manner, he might find therein full occupation 
for the whole of his valuable time. The writers 
who really can produce anything worth a 
manager’s acceptance are, generally speaking, very 
| well known; and any promising débutant in 
dramatic literature can easily obtain an introduc- 
tion to the manager through the medium of some 
better known author. As a rule, therefore, the 
managers do not devote much attention to the 
| heaps of MSS. which are shot at their stage doors; 
and, as authors usually send only copies of their 
productions, the common rule is simply reversed, 
and silence is usually interpreted xot to signify 
consent. So much for the question, as it stands 
between author and manager. Upon the broad 
legal principle it is plainly wrong to suppose that 
your leaving anything at a man’s house, when un- 
solicited to do so, imposes any obligation upon 
him even to return it. If he 
possession and promises restitution, that is another 
thing, because you then have your action for de- 
or illegal detention ; but if he denies any 
knowledge either of you or your property, it is 
of no avail to prove that you left the latter 
at his house. Mr. Fonptanque’s claim was for 
| the value of his farce, and the expenses of coming 
up to London to look after it. The confession and 
promise of Mr. Wyip, Mr. Buckstone’s trea- 
surer, seemed to give some grounds for a claim 
| in detinue; but the decision of the judge seemed 
based neither upon special damage or de¢inue. He 
| gave a shilling damages for the farce, and the 
expenses of the journey to London. But it was not 
proved either that Mr. FonBLanque came up to 
London expressly on account of his farce, or that 
he had not another copy of it at home. The award 
of a shilliag damages was a sufficient proof of 
the judge’s appreciation of the wrong sustained. 
Why then give the expenses for coming after that 
which could only be valued at so little? The 
immediate result of t! 


conceived belief as to the “ 


of county courts. 


that the decision is 








contesses to the 


tinue, 


this case is that Mr. Buck- 
| STONE has affixed to his playbills the following 


| “ Notice.—Zn future, the management will not re- 
. ° , “i, , } , 
ceive any manuscript plays jor perus u unless t 


writers can obtain an introduction through any one of 
the me nbhe rs of the Dramatie Author s Soci ty.” 
It has been suggested to us that when Mr, 
| Dickens and his party of sturdy reformers make 
their next onslaught upon the Conservative 
party among the subscribers to the Literary 
Fund, they will have to explain away certain 
little facts connected with that disagreeable sub- 
ject, the Jerrotp Remembrance Fund, before 
their criticism upon the expenses of management 
can be accepted. Out of 4800/. collected, only 
20007. has been appropriated to the purposes of 
the Fund—in other words, 58 per cent. have gone 
A large proportion this! Surely 
the Literary Fund never attained it. But then 


am ercpens 


the expenses of such an undertaking are 
naturally great; advertising is not effected 
| ¢ t he 


ts must beé 


gratis, dresses ‘must be paid for, ren 
liquidated, railway travelling defrayed, and hotel 
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expenses do come uncommonly heavy. Still 
2800/. is a large sum. 

Our readers will not have forgotten the little 
controversy about “ Lorimer Littlegood.” We 


had not dismissed it from our mind, but certainly | 


thought that we had quite exhausted the subject 
in our columns. 
we gave insertion to a letter pointing out what 
certainly seemed to be a very extraordinary fact, 
and one likely to be of interest in the publishing 
world. In consequence of a request from Mr. 
Biackwoop, we required further explanation 
from our correspondent, and obtained it; the 
correspondent appending his name and address 


to his communication as a conclusive proof of 


his good faith, and of the absence of any malice 
against Mr. BLackwoop. To this explanation we 
at the same time added the results of our own 
private inquiries, which had the effect of clearing 
up the matter and laying the blame of the 
matter upon the proper shoulders. The whole 
mystification, as we then explained, arose from the 
dishonesty of an American publisher, who had 
appropriated the property without the consent of 
the author, and was publishing it with a false 
name upon the title-page. At the same time we 
stated that Mr. Brackwoop had acted with per- 
fect bona fides in the matter; that the work was 
really by Mr. Cote ; and that Mr. BLackwoop 
had published it in the legitimate way of busi- 
ness. It appears, however, that Mr. BLack woop 
is not satisfied with this explanation, but, on the 
contrary, that he unaccountably holds himself to 
be still subject to some imputation on our part. 
Accordingly he forwards to us the following 
paragraph, to which we very willingly give in- 
sertion, not from any feeling that it is needed, 


EN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


the Chief Justices of England. 
Vol. III. 


The Lives of 
Joun Lorp CAMPBELL. 
Murray. 

Lorp Camppetr has searcely more just cause 

for a noble pride in being himself at this hour 

Lord Chief Justice of England than in the fact 

that he is also the author of one of the most 

readable and popular series of biographies. He 
has even attained to the table of railway stalls; 
and literary statistics show that scarcely even 

Lord Macaulay’s writings have a greater sale. It 

follows that the intrinsic excellence of Lord 

Campbell’s books must be of no mean order; and 

when it is recollected that this fascination has 

been created in spite of a subject which at first 
sight seems to be the very reverse of fascinating, 
and that his heroes have all been men who for 
the most part have spent their lives in the arid 
studies and pursuits of a profession which is sup- 
posed to be peculiarly dry and monotonous, the 
result is little short of a prodigy and a marvel. 
If the peculiar abilities and accomplishments 
of the noble author be considered, the problem 
becomes still more perplexing. Is it some innate 
and inextinguishable gift of genius which, after 
lying dormant and unseen for half a century in a 
mind which, to all appearance, has been exclu- 
sively occupied during that period with law— 
text-books, and reports, has burst forth to 
gild the great lawyer’s latter days? Is it the 
story over again of Erskine superannuated in his 
meridian, and soothing the idleness of his ex- 
Chancellor days by composing Platonic novels 
and deifying the rising genius of Byron? Not at 
all. The cases are wholly distinct, and have no 
point of real resemblance. The magnificent 
genius of Erskine sunk into tameness and 
dotage when it sought to transmit by the pen 
that eloquence which had been irresistible from 
his lips. Lord Campbell is not, and never was, 
a genius; heis only a shrewd, subtle, indefati- 
gable man of much natural ability and unsur- 
passed industry. Such men often write valuable 
books, but seldom books which are interesting as 
well as valuable to the taste of the million. Yet 
here is a work which—we say it with unfeigned 
respect and with no sinister meaning—may be 
compared with the immortal work of Boswell. 
Strange it is also to say, and yet not less true 
than strange, that the wide popularity which 
Lord Campbell’s Lives have obtained must be 


By 
London : 


According to our usual custom, | 


but to prove to Mr. BLackwoop (if he be open 


| to proof) that we wish to act as fairly as possible 


in the matter:— 

“A letter having appeared in Tue Critic of | 
September 1, conveying the impression that 
the periodical, ‘Lorimer Littlegood, Esq., a | 
young Gentleman who wished to see Society, | 
and saw it accordingly,’ was not written by 
ALFRED W. Coir, and that it was merely an 
American reprint; the Editor of Tur Critic, 
having made the neeessary inquiries, begs to 
state that this work is from the pen of ALFRED 
W. Co sr, Barrister, that it is an English copy- | 
right, a portion of it never having appeared in 
print, but is in course of publication in monthly 
parts, by Mr. James BLack woop of Paternoster- 
row.” In addition we have only to state that, 
according to our own information, every word of 
this is perfectly true; but at the same time we 
must remind Mr. Brackwoop that we have 
already given the same explanation in another 
shape. 

Messrs. Hurst and Brackett, of Great Marl- | 
borough- street, announce in their list of publi- 
cations for the new season the following interesting 
works:—Mr. Atkinson’s Narrative of his Seven 
Years’ Travels in Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Chinese Tartary, &c., embellished with upwards | 
of fifty illustrations, including numerous beauti- 
fully-coloured plates from the author’s original | 
drawings; a new work by Mr. Martin F. Tupper, 
entitled The Rides and Reveries of Mr. sop | 
Smith, in 1 vol; Personal Recollections of the last 
Four Popes, by Cardinal Wiseman ; A Woman’s 
Thoughts about Women, by the author of “John | 
Halifax,” 1 vol.; a new and revised edition of 
Lady Falkland’s Chow-Chow, in 2 vols; and a 
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give its chief charm and value to Boswell’s bio- 
graphy. ‘There is something of identical nation- 

ality at the bottom of this resemblance, and 

something also of the same indiscreet and there- 

fore racy and delightful garrulity. The heroes 

of biographies are generally scarcely more matter- 

of-fact or real persons than the heroes of fashion- 

able novels. The same prim, precise, and un- 

objectionable propriety and elegance make both 

faultless and both intolerable. “We cannot 

blame indeed,” but we can and must “ sleep.” 

“That robe of quality so struts and swells, none 

sees what parts of nature it conceals ; ” and there- 

fore it is that when an unfastidious and perhaps 

unscrupulous but still honest biographer blurts | 
out a mass of facts and anecdotes, which show | 
his subject to have been just what every one is | 
conscious that he and his neighbours are when 
the conventional mask is dropped or rent away, 
it is impossible not to feel a deep debt of grati- 
tude towards the genius which has the conscious 
or perhaps unconscious gift of painting men | 
neither better nor worse than they were, and, on | 
the whole, exactly as they were. 

Such is the rare but undoubted merit of Lord 
Campbell’s Lives; and if we note as faults of 
their matter a disposition, which many think ex- 
cessive to relate indelicate and profane anecdotes, 
which is certainly strange in one who has re- 
cently added stringency to the law against the 
publication of similar indecencies—and as faults 
of style a laxity of construction and a poverty of | 
language, as well as some idiomatic delinquencies 
which betray the country of the noble author— 
all that remains to be said is nearly unqualified 
praise. ‘We trust, however, that in a subsequent 
edition English eyes and ears may not be wounded 
with the frequent solecisms of such phrases as “he 
did become,” for he became (p. 139), “he did con- 
duct,” for he conducted (p. 147). 

The first life in this volume is that of Lord 
Kenyon. Lord Campbell begins it with an ap- 
prehension—certainly well founded—that his 
estimate of the character of this celebrated judge | 
will not find favour in the eyes of the admirers | 
of the latter. ‘“Leguleius quidam cautus et | 
acutus” is the Ciceronian judgment pronounced 
by the present Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
on the public and professional character of his 
predecessor. His estimate of Lord Kenyon’s 
personal and private character, as a man of the 
strictest probity and most sturdy independence of 
principle, is rather of a higher, indeed of the 


traced in some measure to the qualities which | highest standard; with, however, the grave quali- 


new and cheaper edition, with numerous addi. 
tional illustrations, of The Oxonian in Norway, 
by the Rev. F. Metcalfe, in 1 volume. The same 
publishers have in the press, among other works of 
fiction by popular writers:— The Lady of Glynne, 
by the author of “Margaret and Her Brides. 
maids;” Orphans, by the author of “ Margaret 
Maitland;” Caste, by the author of “ Mr. Arle;” 
Seymour and his Friends, by Miss F. Williams; 
and new novels by Miss Kavanagh and Mrs, 
Grey. 

We have just received the first number of the 
Illustrated Inventor, of whose advent we spoke 
some weeks back. If we are to judge from first 
appearances, the promoters will fully bear out the 
promises of their prospectus. A more creditable 
opening number we have never seen. The nume- 
rous woodcuts are admirable, and “the litera- 
ture”? seems to be excellent. In an article on 
‘“‘Tllustrated Literature: its Rise and Progress,” 
a curious point in the history of our facetious 
contemporary Punch is developed: 


The appearance of Mr. Funcn in our popular lite- 
rature marks notable progress in the art. Mr. P. is 
now a very exalted abstraction in the popular mind, 


| a mythic-heroical Castor, Pollux, or Hercules kind of 


person, albeit of Fleet-street. Even the great Puncn 
is largely indebted to the old wood-engraver of New- 


| castle; for it was a pupil of Brewick who started 


that successful publication, though, like too many 


| inventors, he had not the good fortune to share 


in its great protits. Puncu gave a new field to 
pencil and graver, and called forth the mar- 
vellous powers of DoyLe and LeeEcu in character- 
drawing. 

We almost fancy we could name the pupil of 
** the old wood-engraver.” L. 


RE. 


fication that even these excellencies were 
tarnished by an unseemly and unjustifiable 
parsimony. 

Yet, at the outset of his career, and for many 
years after manhood had been attained and 
man’s habits formed by Lloyd Kenyon, he had 
sad and suflicient necessity for the vice which 
makes man least amiable, because least profitable, 
to his fellow-man. Like Johnson, he worked 
out to the extremity of its bitter truth the adage, 
“ Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se quam 
quod ridiculos homines facit.” Like Johnson, he 
had worked out the truth also of the trans- 
lated maxim, “I rises worth by poverty de- 
pressed.” If the Chief Justice kept but two 
shabby wigs; wore, for years uncounted but 
numerous, only one and the same seedy pair of 


| silken breeches; and dined his family, to the last, 


on Sundays on a shoulder of mutton, duly taken 
down from town on Saturdays to the mouldering 
grange near Richmond, while the Chief Justice 
talked complacently of the 250,000/. which son 
George was to inherit; it should never be for- 


| gotten, still less remembered with a sneer or 


even with a smile, that for many long briefless 
years Lloyd Kenyon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
was glad enough to dine for sevenpence-half- 
penny at the small eating-house in Chancery- 
lane, and bear, as well as he could, the ridicule of 
his friends Dunning and Horne Tooke, who gave 
munificently a penny always to the serving- 
girl, while poor Lloyd, from asad knowledge of 
the value of a halfpenny, sighed over the neces- 
sary disbursement of that sum on the same oc- 
casion. Like most men, he could not change in 
prosperity the habits which adversity had forced 
on him; and he may be forgiven if he practised 
from choice, in late life, the customs which he 
had practised from necessity in early life. 

Lloyd Kenyon was born at Gredington, in the 
county of Flint, on the 5th October 1732. His 
family and himself were Welsh in all their cha- 
racteristics; and so the boy, as he grew up on 
the small landed estate of his father, proved his 
extraction by showing himself as at once impul- 
sive and irascible, upright and independent. His 
education, unfortunately for him, was only of the 
most rudimentary kind, and was checked for ever 
by his being articled at the age of fourteen to an 
attorney of Nantwich. In this position for five 
years he underwent the almost menial drudgery 
of a country attorney’s clerk; and his highest 
flights of practice seem to have been engrossing 
deeds and serving writs. Yet the boy took to 
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the toil kindly, and became! even euensmeuvel of it, so 
that, if his own feelings alone had been consulted, 
he would probably have never aspired to a higher 
grade. But the family was ambitious; and 






genius—chiefly, as it appears, on the strength of | 


some panegyrical verses addressed to Sir Watkin | 
| complete failure ; nor had he ever shone 
| even attained mediocrity as an advocate. 


Williams Wynn, and which, as a schoolboy flight, 
are not by any means as worthless as Kenyon’s 


associates and Lord Campbell have pronounced | 


them to be. This burst of power, coupled with 
the less romantic circumstances of an elder 
brother’s death, and a dispute with Lloyd’s prin- 
cipal on the subject of a partnership, transferred 
Lloyd, at the age of eighteen, to the books and 
chambers of the Middle ‘Temple. 

Here for many years he lived the life of the 
poor scholar. He read every law-book that he 
could buy or borrow ; and he digested what he 
read. Men did not as yet read with special 
pleaders; and if they had, Lloyd could not have 
paid his first year’s fee. So when he was tired 
of reading he went down to the Courts and re- 
ported cases for his own private use, and thence 
to dinner, as has been noticed, with Horne Tooke 
and Dunning, and back to chambers for the 
evening. Only once in this period of his life, 


| of Mr. Pitt, 
Lloyd, strange to say, was actually thought a | 





| peesided more ann thirty years ; and Sir Lloyd 
Kenyon, who had retained his seat in Parliament, 
and had by slow degrees risen high in the opinion 
was chosen to the high office by 
virtue of which he obtains Lord Campbell as his 
biographer. 

His previous parliamentary career had been a 
nor 
Want 
of opportunities in early life may possibly have 


checked a development which failed to show 
| itself when they came late in his life ; but it 
seems to be more probable that this deficiency 
was natural and insuperable in one aa circle 


of knowledge was exclusively professional, 


and 





| who therefore seldom or never spoke on other 
especially literary subjects, without exciting 
ridicule. As leading counsel for Lord George 
Gordon, his singular imbecility of had 


and once again when he be had come Chief Justice, | 


was he inside a theatre. 

He was called to the bar, but the attorneys 
for many a year never came to his chambers. 
They were to be found in crowds at the door of 
his brilliant cotemporary Dunning ; 
knew nothing as yet of what was in the shy and 


sensitive Welshman. But Dunning knew; and, 
lazy and_ superficial, like most geniuses, 


was only too glad to emply the still poor as- 
sociate of his own former poverty to work 
up cases and write opinions for him. Dunning 
paid the debt in occasional franks, one of which 
was flung at his head by Kenyon, in furious 
wrath on seeing added to his own superscription 
to a letter to his parent, “‘Gredington Flintstone,” 
“ North Wales, near Chester,” in Dunning’s hand. 

At length it was found out that Kenyon did 
most of Dunning’s work, and the attorneys came 
to the fountain-head, at first with small cases and 
very small fees, and afterwards with heavy cases 
and large fees. Still Kenyon was unknown in 
court, and, in fact, never showed any aptitude 
for forensic contention. But on one or two lucky 
occasions he helped, as the great 
and indolent Lord Thurlow, who took a fancy to 
the sturdy and laborious Welshman, and mad 


amicus curw, 


rhetoric 


nearly produced a conviction, when 








born eloquence of Erskine recovered the failure 
and gained a triumphant acquittal. It was, how- 
ever, much to the credit of Kenyon 1gna- 
nimity that his manifest eclipse and extinction 
on this occasion by the rising prodigy West- 
minster Hall only called forth his generous admi 
ration ; and ever after, th ge] charg 
ever brought against Kenyo: ity was th 
almost unbounded partiality w Chief 
| Justice he showed to the brilliant Erskin 
As Master of the Rolls Sir I ova 


| gained much 
but they | 





honour, and was even long 
wards spoken of by L | 


best judges who ever sat on an Equity Bench 
Yet his judgments, as cited by Lord Campbell, 
are a strange mixture of good sense and absurd 
prejudice on first principles. He held wisely, as 
a new doctrine, that the insanity of a partner 
entitles ® copartner to a dissolution of the part- 
nership; and he held also, a doctrine which was 
afterwards overruled, but which Lord Can pbell 
himself has assisted to establish lately, that a 
| covenant to refer a dispute to arbitrati legal, 


him work up judgments for the Chancellor, as he | 


had worked up cases for Dunning. “ Taffy ” 
the lion called his jackal—became the laughing- 
stock, but also the pet, of his master. In 1780 
the Chief Justiceship of Chester was vacant. 
Serjeant Davenport asked for it in Thurlow’s own 
laconic style: “The Chief Justiceship of Chester 
is vacant—am I to have it?” “No, by G—; 
Kenyon shall have it,” 
racteristic answer. Kenyon had it; and, raised 
up by merit alone, without having owed anything 
to “huggery ” or “ touting,” stood firmly on a 
high step of the ladder of promotion. 

It is not less a fact than a platitude that good 
fortune, like misfortune, seldom comes singly. 
Up to forty-eight this able and honest qlthougzh 


—so 


was the Chancellor’s cha- | 


| Ellenborough, was installed, that the purchase 
of produce, such as corn, by capitalists to sell at 
an advanced price, was an indictable offeace 
So he mischievously overruled many equitab 
doctrines v h Lord Mansfield had wisely intro- 
duced into the Common Law Courts; and h 
held, in opposition to that eminent judge, that 
action can be maintained against an executor 
with assets for a legacy; nor against a married | 
woman who wilfully and fraudulently obtains 
credit as a single woman. His tation « 
the law of libel was hardly more justifiable; f 
he virtually repealed Mr. Fox's law of libel (1 ! 
made the question of i le libel, or no libel, 
exclusively one f{ y) Vv g tne 
judicial practi eof g his own construction 


narrow-minded man had gone on his way for | 


many years, through all the dark ordeal of 
poverty, obscurity, neglect, insult, contempt, and 
night without the prospect of a day. Day dawns 
and a sun appears; he 


is caught up as by a| 


miracle out of the Slough of Despond, the Valley | 


of the Shadow of Death, by one of those strange 
interventions which the heathen attributed to a 
capricious Fortune—praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
mortale corpus—which the modern fatalist, 

the ancient, assigns to an overruling Destiny; 
which the calm and thoughtful religion of our 
land owns as the special interposition of an ever 
watchful and benevolent Providence. Kenyon’s 
deep plans had failed, although he had hewn them 
not only roughly, but well and patiently, and 
then he found them shaped to his wildest hopes 
by an unseen power. 

At this point of his career common sympathy 
for him ends, and vulgar admiration begins. He 
does not appear to have borne prosperity as well 
as he had endured adversity ; but, on the whole, 
he adorned both. He became a Member of Par- 
liament by ‘Thurlow’s aid. In 1782 he was named 
Attorney-General on Thurlow’s nomination. 
1784 he was appointed Master of the Rolls. 
length in 1788 the great Lord Mansfield was com- 
pelled by infirmity reluctantly to resign the Chief 


Justiceship of the King’s Bench, where he had i case is as plain as a 7 


like | 


but | 


In | 
At | 





and not void as an att 


tempt 





perior Courts of their jurisdiction. On the other 
hand, as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, he 
established the monstrous doctrine, which was 
at once abolished as soon as his successor, Lord 





































of the alleged libel guide and influence the 
jury. So, when convictions were obtained on 
indictments for seditious libel, on the evidence of 
docume nts which would now be thought harmless 
enough, his sentences were severe and merciless 
His language and charges to juries in actions 
arising out of fashionable immoralitie , crim. 
con., gaming, &c., was so unmea d that it 
drew on him, from the Earl of Carl , in tl 
House of Lords, the name of a “legal monk.” 
Lord Kenyon winced under this title, and often 
named it to defend himself against the imputa- 
tion. 

Excessive irritability, a want of dignity, and 
above all a want of refinement, and even of good 
taste and good sense, arising out of his imperfect 
education, detracted much from his judicial 
weight in court. Unhappily also he had t 
folly of half-educated men of affecti classical 
knowledge of which he had nothi 
minster Hall rang with laugh r rustled in 
subdued tittering over the learned C ’s unfor 
tunate quotations, which seldom ascended beyond 
the Latin grammar or delectus fodus in 
rebus ” was his favourite exclamation to check 
counsel’s prolixity. When declaring on the ber 








that he was not a‘! monk,” he said: 
“Surely something of may be called 
knowledge of the world—gquicquid a t 
—may be contained in a court of justi When 
he in licated his suspicion of a fraud, he would 
say: ‘APP rently latet anguis in herba.” 
scal irged him wit h this threadbare quota- 
tion as an appendix to the remark that “t 
vikestaff.” At length Geor 





the Third said to him: “My Lord, from all I 


hear, it would be well if you left off your bad 
Latin, and kept to your good law.” 

He was sadly and shamefully worsted, and in- 
sulted by Horne Tooke in anaction brought against 
thelatter for some election expenses. He paid little 
respect to the opinions of his fellow-judges: and 
when Erskine showed cause against a rule for a 
criminal information against a newspaper printer, 
for recommending Lord Lonsdale as a good 
original for a portrait of the devil; and the great 
advocate contended facetiously, as well as wisely 


| and rightly in Lord Campbell’s opinion, that the 


i h ° 
} in the sun; 








libel was not grave enough for such a special in- 
terference of the court, and might even bear a 
complimentary allusion to Milton’s magnificent 
description of Satan; Lord Kenyon—for once 
deciding against his pet, and without 
consulting his brother judges, who apparently 
agreed with Erskine—made the rule absolute. 
Yet with these faults Lord Ken commanded 
general respect as a thoroughly upright, learned, 
and, on the whole, distinguished judge. He had 


wrongly, 


yon 


great acuteness; he never flinched from labour, 
nor fron n responsibility; and nota breath touched 
his tegrity, unless his perhaps unconscious 





n of this 





tism of Erskine be a qualificati 
tatement. He 


would hear nothing against 
Erskin and when some immoralities of the 
latter were named to the Chief Justice, “ Spots 


vould exclaim, 
and Lord 


spots in the sun,” he 


impatiently. Erskine’s great rival, 





Kenyon’s immediate successor, Law, felt bitterly, 
and at length complained openly, but am- 
biguously, of a favouritism which showed itself 
also in hostility towards Law. Erskine ended a 
peech in triumphant defiance. Lord Kenyon 
looked down in —_ ladmiration. Then Law 
rose on the other side, perhaps under the full 
aspect of the C hiet” * ominous frow! On con- 

uding he asked the jury for a verdict, but ex- 
p ressed his misgiving, as his speech would be 
llowed by the Chief Justice’s summing up. 


Then, looking gloomily at the bench, he said, 
mysteriously : 

Non me tua fervida terrent 
ing at Ex i me te 


skine): I rrent et Jupiter 





(looking at the Chief Justice, and bowing as he 
down). Poor Lord Kenyon did not take the 
allusion, and probably could not have construed 


sat 























it. He thought it a compliment, and bowed 
politely to Law. When it was ex} | to him 
he hated Law, says Lord Campbell, to his dying 
day. ; 

Lord Kenyon was not very popular with the 
bar, but was liked by the law students who satin 
the box at the end of the bench; and Lord Camp- 
bell relates his own recollection, as one of them, 
that the Chief Justice would con them and 

xplain th "points of cases dur heir discussion. 
The present Chief Justice pp ids an anecdote 

ry characteristic of those da y it urcely fit 
to be printed in these. ; 

In his latter days Lord Kenyon lived with his 
wife and family either in Lincoln’s 1-fiells or 
at a villa, rather ruinous, near Richmond. His 
parsimony was great. “Some one having men- 
tioned that, although the fire was very dull inthe 
<itchen-grate, the spits were always bright, ‘It is 
quite irrelevant,’ said . oot ‘tot ilk of the spits, 
for nothing turns upon them.’” After his death 
the hatchment on his oa bore legend, 

Mors janua vita.” This was supposed to be a 
mistake. “ Mistake!” exclaimed the sarcastic 
Ellenborough; “it is no mistake. The consi- 

testator left particular directi ns in his will 
that the estate sh¢ yuld not be burdened with the 
expense ot a dij itho 

Lord Kenyon dec Ly ed slowly, and died partly 

f grief for the death of his eldest s id partly, 
it is said, from a judicial mortificati it the age 
yf seventy, on the 4th April 1802. PHILO. 

To i 

Ven ind Letters of ( {rmine 
S. H. Mountain, C. B. Edited by ARMINE 
H. Mountain. London: Longmans. 1857. 
Juperxe this volume as the graceful tribute 
which an affectionate wife i to place 
ipon the tomb of a much-l 1 band, we re- 
ceive it with the cordial respect which such de- 
votion merits. It is impossible to criticise such 
works. Theirvery faults are beaut For how 
can we charge it as a sin upon a wife that she 
has judged her husband too partially. Colonel 
Mountain appears to ave been a \ soldier 
lan amiable gentleman— $ re- 

he — beloved alike by both comrades and 
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‘ . . “75 } 
friends. His military career lay between Canada 


and India; and that part of his correspondence 
which refers to the latter country will be read 


with interest, as affording some curious insight | 


into the manners of the natives and the organisa- 
tion of the Indian troops. The following passage, 
written in March 1852, is now terribly signifi- 
cant:— 

The present state of things, in Bengal particularly, 
needs revision. An officer, perhaps after eighteen 
years’ service in the commissariat or other civil 
department, on promotion, or on return from sick 
furlough, falls back upon his regiment as major, and 
commands it. All the captains but one are either 
on furlough in Europe or on detached employ ; 
most of the senior subalterns, of whom, perhaps, the 
adjutant and quartermaster, and three or four young 
ensigns only, are with the regiment. The command- 
ing officer knows nothing of regimental duty, or of 
teaching the young officers their work—is either 
harsh, or lax and careless; and the boys run wild. 


so are 





serves: “It would probably be correct to con- 
clude that the work was composed after the 


| destruction of Nineveh, even at a time when that 


city had long ceased to be the capital of a 
powerful and aggressive empire—when therefore 
it seemed natural to the author to remind his 
readers that it once was a place of extraordinary 
magnitude.” ‘There is no reason, he thinks, for 
supposing the work to be an autobiography, as 
“the writer nowhere identifies himself with the 
prophet.” 
always in the third person, and the book has all 


the appearance of conveying rather a moral than | 


a history. “We discern,” he says, “an evident 
didactic purpose in the author’s plan; and see, in 


| short, that the narrative has what may be termed 


This is not at all an extreme but a very common | 


case, and it is only wonderful that the service gets on 
as well as it does. Jt is impossible that the Sepoys can 
Feel attachment to commanders who have not seen their 
regi nents for fifteen or twenty years; or to boys, who 
have their duty to learn. 


Did we not now know (now that it is too late) 


created alarm in more minds than 
Mountain’s, we should say of this that it reads 
like a prophecy. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THe importance of the discoveries of Messrs. 
Layard and Botta has not as yet been by any 
means fully recognised. Neither, perhaps, is it 
reasonable to expect that it should, until the 
thousands of inscriptions still remaining to be 
deciphered and interpreted shall have been laid 
before us. Much, indeed, has been already done 
in this respect; and we have at least this satis- 
faction—namely, that we now know for certain 
that our interpreters, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. 
Hincks, and the rest, are on the right track, and 
that in process of time we shall be presented with 
Assyrian grammars and dictionaries, by which 
this strange arrow-headed language may be as 
easily studied as any other. Meanwhile, as an 
earnest of what is to come, many gaps in Assy- 
rian history have been filled up, chronological 
difficulties reconciled, and whole annals supplied 
of the reigns of some of the Assyrian monarchs. 
To the student of ancient history this is highly 
interesting and satisfactory; but how much more 
so when viewed in connection with the history of 
the Israelities and Jews, and the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets! On this subject a highly 
valuable work has just appeared, entitled: The 
Prophecies relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians, 
translated from the Hebrew, with Historical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, exhibiting the principal results 
of the recent discoveries. By Georce Vance 
SmitH, B.A. (London: Longmans).—The intro- 
duction to this work contains the best com- 
pendious account we have yet seen of the Assy- 
rian discoveries, and of their results as bearing 
especially upon Biblical criticism. The prophets 
whose vaticinations or history have particular 
reference to Assyria are Isaiah, Nahum, Jonah, 
Zephaniah, and Ezekiel. Out of these Mr. 
Smith has selected the different passages bearing 
upon the subject, which he has translated anew 
from the original Hebrew, and amply illustrated in 
historical and critical notes. In the translation 
he has adhered as closely as possible to the 
authorised English version, and even when com- 
pelled to depart from it he has adopted the same 
antique phraseology, deeming it the best adapted 
to so sacred a subject. The work is upon the 
whole rather historical than theological, and is 
written in a manly independent spirit—the 
author not having the fear of the hyper-orthodox 
before his eyes. Thus, with respect to the book 


| the composition. 


a moral distinctly brought out as the great aim of 
1. Having attained its end, the 
presentation of the truth which the writer wished 
thus to set forth, the work then terminates as 
abruptly as it begins; leaving the reader in entire 
ignorance equally of Jonah’s future and of his pre- 
ceding history ; not caring even to say whether he 
returned to his own country, or whether he con- 
tinued in Nineveh, and died there. This indifference 


| to the prophet’s fate is clearly opposed to the 





of Jonah, he fearlessly asserts his unison of | 


opinion with Dr. Davidson, when he says:— 
“These and other circumstances would incline us 


: \ | supposition that the work was intended to be 
that the true state of things was known to and | 
Colonel | 


read simply as a contribution to the history of 
his life ; 
that it was written to convey, through the me- 
dium of the incidents related, the particular 
truth or principle which the author wished to 
impress upon his readers.” Upon this we have 
to remark that, however right Mr. Smith may be 
in his conclusion, the argument derived from 
ihe author’s speaking always in the third person 
cannot go for much, since it is well known that 
many quthors, both sacred and profane, have so 
written ; otherwise we should have to deny that 
Moses wrote any of that part of the Pentateuch 
relating to himself (the most likely for him to 
have written), or that Caesar was himself the 
author of Czxsar’s Commentaries. Recurring, 
however, to the importance of the Assyrian dis- 
coveries, and the satisfactory nature of the 
labours now carried on towards their decipher- 
ment and interpretation, we may mention that a 
short time ago four gentlemen, namely, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, Dr. Oppert, and Mr. 
Fox Talbot, undertook to prepare each an inde- 
pendent version of one and the same inscription— 
that of Tiglath Pileser, dated in the twelfth cen- 
tury before Christ—to be submitted to a com- 
mittee appointed by the Society of Antiquaries; 
the result being that “there was a remarkable 
concurrence as to the general meaning of each 
paragraph, showing that the translators were 
agreed as to the sense of a great proportion of 
the words and the construction of the sentences ; 
also, “‘that a very considerable proportion of the 
vocabulary had been determined, and it might be 
confidently anticipated that the ability and per- 
severance which had accomplished so much 
would eventually leave little to be questioned.” 
Considering the short time that has elapsed since 
the commencement of these difficult researches, 
such a report is, we think, a matter of heartfelt 
congratulation. 

Whenever we take up any newly-published 
work that professes to assert the existence of a 
Supreme Being, we naturally suspect it to be 
one of the unsuccessful Burnet prize essays; and 
such was the case with us on turning to the fol- 
lowing:—The Philosophy of Theism: an inquiry 
into the dependence of Theism on metaphysics, and 
the only possible way of arriving at a proof of the 
existence of God. (London: Ward and Co. 
Glasgow: J. and D. Croll.)—On the very 
threshold, however, of the present work we are 
informed that it is not one of the essays that 
competed for the Burnet prize, but rather the 
enlargement, into a systematic essay, of what 
the writer intended (strangely enough, our 
readers will think) to make simply a newspaper 
article “ on the dependency of Theism on meta- 
physics.” The work, however, grew under his 
hands; the article became an essay, and a very 


| valuable one it is,—being stamped with consider- 


to believe that, though Jonah existed as a prophet, | 


had a miraculous deliverance from danger, &c., 
&c., that in short, although the book contains 
real history as its basis, yet that the groundwork 
has been embellished by a writer who lived con- 
siderably after the prophet. 
is parabolic, and how far real, it is now impos- 
sible to determine. 
a real person and a prophet.” 


How far the history | 


able thoughtfulness, and not without some claim 
to originality. In this latter respect all that the 
writer claims is to have pointed out a new path in 
the inquiry. But if this be true (and we are not 
in a position to disprove it), it is a great deal, 
considering what a tangled wood it all is, and | 
how many travellers have lost their way in it. 


He speaks of or concerning Jonah | 


and strongly favours the conclusion | 


| arguments—the @ priori and the @ posteriori—can 
| be effectually used alone and by itself to prove the 
| existence of a Supreme Being. ‘There must be 2 
| combination of both, that is, of objects or facts o 
| experience and a priori principles. But to establish 
| these principles is properly the work of meta. 
| physics. Here, however, “a formidable dif. 
ficulty meets us at the outset; for meta- 
physics itself is a science, the validity of 
| which few Atheists will acknowledge; and, 
to add to our difficulty, Theists themselves 
(have generally misunderstood or under. 
rated this science.” The writer is therefore 
compelled to enter into an exposition and defenee 
of the science of metaphysics. This leads him 
on to the principle of Causality, which is also 
involved in considerable difficulty, and produces 
“along discussion, in order to fix precisely its 
nature and import ;—after which,” he says, “all 
that remains is simply the exposition of the 
method of proof.” Such is a very meagre out- 
line of the present essay, which will, perhaps, be 
sufficient for readers whose minds are abhorrent 
from metaphysical studies; while those who re- 
joice in them will hasten to procure the volume 
for themselves. 

A small contribution to the cause of the 
| “ Revisionists” has appeared in Select Passages of 
the Old and New Testaments, newly translated from 
| the Hebrew and Greek, with Notes, critical and ex- 
| planatory. By Cuartes D’Atrton, Master of 
the Endowed School, Braunton. (London: 
Barritt and Co. Barnstaple: Searle and Co.)— 
The author, who is an uncompromising advocate 
for revision, points out the absurdity of the doc- 
trine of finality when applied to human progress 
and more especially in the case of learning.” 
“ Where is the judicious student,” he asks, “ who 
would be content with Seneca, as translated by 
Sir Roger L’Estrange? Or who would seek for 
translations of the models of classic eloquence in 
the obscure, involved, and coarse style of our 
language two centuries ago?” Leaving out of 
the question the acknowledged superior learning 
of our own time, “to suppose that the transla- 
tors of the Bible had exhausted all means of 
further research and illustration, is to be un- 
gratefully and ignorantly blind to that more inti- 
mate knowledge of Eastern manners, customs, 
figurative modes of expression, &c., which we 
now so happily possess, and which so often sheds 
a clear and beautiful light on numerous passages 
of the sacred writings formerly involved in ob- 
scurity and Cimmerian darkness.” The improved 
translations here suggested by Mr. D’Alton are 
creditable on the ground of scholarship, and are 
put forward with becoming modesty. 

The Pastoral Office; its Duties, Difficulties, Pri- 
vileges and Prospects. By the Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden, Rector of Pluckley (London: Wer- 
thei and Mackintosh)—is a little work that 
abounds in solid instruction and valuable hints 
for the young clergyman. We say the young 
clergynan—not because we think that the older 
ones might not profit by it—but because they 
are less likely to do so than the younger, It is 
unfortunately but too true that, as we advance in 
years, the less inclined are we all to receive 
counsel, especially when coming from a source 
that claims no ex cathedré right to lecture us. A 
similar work to the present was written more 
than a hundred years ago by Bishop Burnet, and 
many have appeared since that time. Each gene- 
ration, however, has its peculiar requirements, 
and Mr. Oxenden’s work is, we must say, 
thoroughly adapted to those of our own time. 

Funeral Eulogy at the Obsequies of Dr. E. K. 
Kane, delivered in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. By Cuartes W.SuiEextps. (Phila- 
delphia: Parry and M‘Millan.)—The subject of 
this eulogy was the celebrated Arctic explorer, 
who went in search of our own still more cele- 
brated and unfortunate Franklin, and who has 
recently died at the early age of thirty-five. Mr. 
Shields has here published an eloquent encomium 


| upon the genius, energy, and daring hardihood of 


the young navigator, not forgetting, at the same 
time, the kindliness of his nature and his simple 
piety towards God, which latter was exhibited 
not only in the last scene, but all through his 
life. One fault, and only one, we have to notice 
in the present oration, namely, that it is too ela- 
borate. In this respect, however, it only follows 


| the conventional style of such things in America, 


which is a close imitation of the French éoges. 





| “ The direct object of the work,” he says, “is not 


We believe that Jonah was | 
As to the age | 
when the book of Jonah was written, he ob-| proof of his existence.” Neither of the two 


to prove the existence of God, but to investigate | 
the method to be pursued, in order to arrive at a | 





Of sermons, we have to mention—The Indian 
Mutiny. Two Sermons preached on the 16th and 
30th of August, 1857, on the Dangers and Duties of 
the present crisis. By the Rev. J. J. Hatcomse, 
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B.A., Magdalen College, Cambridge (London: 
Bell and Daldy.)—Eloquent and sympathising. 
— (God's Second Chastisement, and how to avert it. 
A Sermon. By the Rev. H. Swasy, M.A. (London: 
Skeffington.) Also, A Sermon preached at the 
re-opening of Runham Church, Norfolk. By the 
Rev. S. Arnott, M.A. (London: Skeffington.) 
— Be ye Separate. A Word to those who desire to 
follow the Lord fully (London: Wertheim and 
“Macintosh)—is also in the nature of a sermon or 
lecture, though not so styled. The Divine In- 
tention of the Gospels Vindicated An Act Sermon, 
preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. By Ortanno T. Dossin, LL.D., &e. 
(Dublin: Herbert)—deserves more than a pass- 
ing mention. It is a well-conceived and 








highly-finished discourse on the text John xx. | 
“These are written that ye might believe | 


31. 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that, believing, ye might have life through His 
name.” From this text the writer proceeds, in 
fhe first place, to establish the Divinity of 
Christ, and then he shows how each of the Evan- 
gelists, in his own peculiar way, arrives at the 
same conclusion—“ Not in the shape of dogmatic 
formule, philosophic treatise, or homiletic ad- 
dress, but in that of a memoir of the person 
whose glory they seek to promulgate by their 
labours.” Each Evangelist composed a distinct 
memoir; and the author shows the advantage 
of this over a harmony, or “uniform and 
consistent life of the Lord Jesus.” He then 
enters upon “a brief specification of some of the 
leading features of the Synoptic Gospels, wherein 
they seem to differ in their portraiture of Christ, 
marked enough in their dissonance, yet all con- 
sonant with the essential oneness of the character 
which they portray.” Thus Matthew’s is a 
peculiarly Jewish Gospel; “ Luke’s, on the other 
hand, may be said to be by eminence the 
Gentile Gospel ;’ while “ Mark’s view of the life 
of Christ appears different from either of these, 
inclining more to the Jewish aspect of that life, 
but conceiving the mission of our Lord under 
lights that differ from the other two Synoptists. 
.... The presentation of Mark seems to be 
rather that of an impassioned reprover than that 
of a mediator or peace-maker. Christ, in his 
pages, appears the embodied prophet of the 
Qld Testament, instead of the mild inaugurator 
of a new system.’” It is upon Luke’s portrai- 
ture of the Saviour that the writer most loves to 
dwell. ‘The mild, gentle sage, the inspired 
messenger of Heaven, the wise, highly endowed, | 


tranquil, and devout servant of the Most High.” 
The writer proceeds to confirm this view by 
several examples. But while there was dis- 
sonance among the Evangelists’ portraiture, each 
was at the same time true. “The governing 
infiuence in them all was one—the spirit 
of inspiration.” The writer concludes by 
recurring to the point from which he started— 
namely, the Divinity of the Saviour; and we also 
shall conclude by quoting an eloquent passage 
from this part of his discourse :—“ Nothing, then, 
it will be seen, solves the difficulty of the mar- 
vellous character of Jesus Christ but the recog- 
nition of divine peculiarity, divine endowment, 
real and rightful Godhood—assuming and believ- 
ing that Jesus of Nazareth did actually exist. It 
ig clearly reasoned out in the chamber of our own 
understanding, that for Jesus to be a mere man, 
the son, supposed or real, of a country carpenter, | 
and brought up. in the circumstances and sur- | 
roundings of such a boyhood and youth, and yet | 
reach the ideal of the Gospels, is a sheer impos- | 
sibility—a moral impossibility as decided as any 
physical one, as to move an Alp with a little 
finger, or put out the sun with an extinguisher. 
It is simply and downrightly impossible. He 
must have been more than man to be what his | 
biographers have represented him to be—more | 
than man, nor less than God.” If there be not 
at present such flery, energetic declamation pre- 
siding in the Irish pulpit as there was of yore, we 
need not regret it, when we have in exchange 
such thoughtful, well-arranged, and calmly-wise 
utterances as these of Dr. Dobbin. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical | 
Record. Edited by the Rev. H. Bureess, LL.D. 
(London: Heylin.)—The October number of this | 
journal has a highly interesting article on 
“Biblical Revision”—not by the learned editor, 
in fact, opposed to his views—by a contributor 
signing himself “F. E.G.” This article contains | 
a searching investigation of the “Five Clergy- | 
men” version of St. John’s Gospel, noticed some 
time since in our columns. The examination is 
pursued in a friendly spirit of honest criticism, 


| and the conclusion at which the writer arrives is, renders flint indispensable in warfare? What renders 
| that the Old Version is the better of the two, | plants objects of universal esteem? Were the bed 
|'This, however, is only the expression of an | of the ocean emptied, in what time would the rivers 
| individual opinion; and we trust that the learned | ant - = —, — bred kings (qv. kingdoms) 
| editor, or some other competent person, may find | \ysfarcha pe 7 x; i ap are When Dermod 
| time, in a future number, to subject the examiner B z mney? bes “eS omnatee, who was King of 
een Nagish ok : athe agen srefiney ? How mu h money is in circulation in the 
| himself to an examination. lere 1s alsO an | United Kingdom? How has wood been set on fire 
excellent article in the present number on “The | at the North Pole? 
| periods of our Lord’s Life and Ministry ;” another | ;xaminations conducted after this fashion are 
on the “History of the Sabbath ;” and a fourth, | yorse than useless ; they prompt guesswork, 


entitled “Some Strictures upon Stanley’s Sinai 








Land. 


every one to its defects, except our 


traveller.” 


| have seen nothing to be remarked. 


| of ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ 
| 
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popular work. 





and Hall. 
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THE accurate perception of form, and the power 


of handling a pencil with facility, are acquire- 
ments far more likely to prove of practical utility 
to children of the artisan class than half the 
crude “ologies” which are now too often crammed 


into them, only to be forgotten directly the in- | 


spector has gone his rounds. 

Mr. Davidson’s book is published under the 
sanction of the science and art department of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and is in- 
tended for the use of national and parochial 
schoolmasters. It is thoroughly good in its way, 
and admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
it is designed. We believe that by its aid any 
village schoolmaster, possessing naturally a tole- 
rable eye, but who has had no systematic in- 
struction in drawing, would be able to organise, 
and efficiently to superintend, an elementary 
drawing class. Mr. Davidson’s hints and prac- 
tical directions are clear, simple, and judicious, 
and the woodcut illustrations are so admirable 
that we only wish they had been more numerous. 





A Test-Boolk: for Students ; comprising Sets of Exa- 
mination Papers upon Language and Iuterature, 
FTistory and Geography, and Mathematical and 
Physical Science. J 
TraL, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Bridgwater. Part I. History and 
Geography. London: Bell and Daldy. 1857. 

Examination Papers in History, Science, and Lite- 
rature. 
London: Wyand and Co. 

Tue object of both these works is the same, 

namely, to supply a series of examination ques- 

tions suited for pupils in middle-class and ele- 
mentary schools. Mr. Stantial has executed his 
task with judgment and discrimination. His 
questions are well considered and well expressed, 
and are likely to test thoroughly the acquirements 
of those to whom they are proposed. 

We are sorry to be obliged to pass a very 
different opinion on Mr. Marshall’s work. The 
questions he gives are vague, ambiguous, and 


1857. 


| unprecise; many of them admit either of no defi- 


nite answer whatever, or of several answers all 


| equally accurate; and others seem framed upon 


the particular phraseology of some individual 
text-book, instead of being based on a general 
acquaintance with the subject. We append a 


| few examples, which will explain and justify our 


opinion. Thus: 

What philosopher improved the telescope? How 
may the telescope be considered? How has the tele- 
scope been described? In what shape do bodies 
appear when seen through a microscope? What 


and Palestine,” by a recent traveller in the Holy 
Mr. Stanley’s work has been so much | 
praised, and presents, in fact, to the reader’s eye | . 
so many beauties, as to have blinded almost 

* recent 
He carried it with him in his saddle- 
bag, and read as he went, “discovering in it 
| much to be admired and praised where others 
If in its 
beauties, however, we have probably perceived 
what others have overlooked, we certainly have 
noticed what others have passed by in the defects 
And these defects are 
by no means few or unimportant; they are thickly 
scattered, and affect the tone of the whole work; 
they are doubtful in principle and practice ; and, | 
in our opinion, militate most strongly against the 
sterling value of the book that contains them.” 
Such is the verdict pronounced by the “recent 
traveller,” after going through his ungrateful 
task of pointing out the demerits of a highly 


Drawing for Elementary Schools. By E. A. Daviv- 
son, Head Master of the Chester School of 
Art, and Professor of Drawing at the Chester 
Diocesan Training College. London: Chapman 


3y the Rev. Tuomas SrTav- | 


By Cuartes Marsnatt, M.A., Ph.D. | 


and encourage a loose rambling style of thinking 
and answering. 





FICTION. 
Court Secrets. By Mrs. Tuomson. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Seymour and his Friends. By the Author of “ The 
Marriage.” London : 


London : 


Secret Hurst and 
Blackett. 
Riverston. By Grorciana M.Crark. London: 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 

GeRMAN Courts have, we suppose, their secrets, 
like all others; indeed, if the statistics of the 
matter could be ascertained, it might not im- 
possibly be found that they enjoyed more than 
the usual average of secret plottings, conceal- 
ments, changing of infants in their cradles, and 
every other variety of intrigue. Mrs. Thomas 
has evidently taken some anecdote respecting 
| one of the petty German sovereignties, and has 
resolved to construct a novel out of it. The 
| secret is a mysterious one; and we question 
| if any reader will rise from the perusal of the 
third volume with any very clear notion as to 
the machinery whereby the Countess Anna 
| availed herself of the mysterious superstition of 
the White Lady. Still the story is so well eked 
out by sketches of the English upon the Rhine— 
for it is a noticeable fact that, although the /ocus 
| in quo is Germany, nine tenths of the characters 
are English—that we may safely rank Court Secrets 
among the most readable novels of the season. The 
characters of Horace Clavering and Irene aredrawn 
| with a firm and artistic pencil; that of Mr. 
| Roper is also an excellent sketch from the life. 
Not even the humour of the creation, however, 
can excuse such a character as Mrs. Flather ; 
for, whilst we cannot help laughing at her vul- 
garities and gaucheries, it is impossible to un- 
derstand why the persons whom she seemed 
| bent upon annoying tolerated her presence for a 
moment. The canvass is full, the personages are 
well drawn, and the sooner we hear again from 

Mrs. Thomson (who is already favourably known 
| to the novel-reading public as the author of “Con- 
| stance,” “ Anna Boleyne,” and other popular 
works of fiction) the better. 

Seymour and his Friends is a new form of 
the old proverb that “ birds of a feather flock 
| together,” and a new reading of the trite lesson 

that young and thoughtless men of generous im- 

pulses may be led either to evil or to good, just 
| according to the companions among whom they 
| may happen to be cast. Charles Seymour is ene 

of those gay young care-for-noughts who pass 
| muster in the fashionable world as “ jolly good 
fellows.” With great expectations from a rich 
and good old uncle, he manages to involve him- 
| self to such an extent that, thanks to the design- 
ing offices of a certain plausible Mr. Percival, 
who hopes to get the estate for himself, he is 
disinherited. ‘The good companionship of more 
judicious friends, and the love of a pure heart, 
| works a purification in Seymour’s heart; and in 
the end all comes right, greater wealth than he had 
ever expected, and a wife worth all the treasures 
in the world. Tis an old, old tale, but one that 
will bear the telling again and again. The author 
of “ The Secret Marriage” (whoever he may be) 
| has told it well, and his novel deserves and will 
repay the reading. 

It will be impossible for the readers of “ Ri- 
verston” to avoid drawing a comparison between 
that novel and “Jane Eyre.” We do not sug- 
gest for one moment that the work is not per- 
fectly original, or that it is, either in moral, in- 
cident, or style, derived from anything but nature 
and the fresh impulses of its author’s fancy; but 
there is something in its tone, something in its 
general tendency, which reminds us irresistibly 
of that masterpiece of Charlotte Bronté’s pen—a 
similiarity not definite and clear, but visionary 
and impalpable, just as in hours of musing we 
find ourselves in a certain train of thought, and 
are visited by a hazy impression that we have 
at some distant period been in a state of mind 
precisely identical. 
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specimen is the fairest way of dealing with it. 
The trag ne deseribed in the 
sages is a good sample of Miss Craik’s 
The incidents which led up ‘to it need 
detailed, for the picture speaks for itself : 
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but with 
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His wife stood up before 
both he l l her bac kj stern-facec 
had never seen hit fore, without a 
went up to Helen’s chair. She had riser 
facing him, her eyes wild with a terror 
utterance; she never spoke; the only 
broke the silence—and their tone I shall ri 
while I live—were these, that came from hi 
“ Helen, it is all over between you. God forgive 
you! Edward Beresford has shot himself dead 
There came a great convulsive ery—but not from 
her. Dumb, white, and stiff sh 1, her lips drawn 
back, | ] \ irkening yes ing intoa 
great { le horror; like a statue but for her 
gas 
in h 
the hide 
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him; in silence he 
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breadth : iw a frame firm-knit and 
cular, bony, indicative of it strength; ar 
breadth o lis-shapen shoulder, surmount 
head of vast proy l darkly a 
a loose mane of locks, long, rieh, bewilde 
as a night-cloud, ¢ 
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stirring as t 
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scene, i 
a final : 
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Starte 
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n his face, 

saments with h a glow of 

1 eye with such a light and 

» uttered my name before; but never 
peak it as he spoke it now. 

cried, “‘come home! My darling, 

noment more that I stood alone; 

vained the shelter that h is never 


To sum up, we may 
itante far beyond the common order. She 
reat knowledge of the human heart, blended 
ftened by the best and most kindly feelings; 

good, and her drawing that of a true, 


rienced, artist. 


ier style is 
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oO} hinds: or, Tncid nits and Adv n- 
e Life of Lyu Pay hb « BY 
Dattox. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 1857 
Upon this very agreeable story Mr. 
mtriv mbroider almost as much informa- 
tion respecting the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire learned Bekker did by the 
Greeks lions in his “Charicles” and 
‘Gallus.” The wolf-men are a race of aboriginal 
ho live in the mountains, and are per- 
hated by the invading and now 
artars. They will not shave their 
hich is a token of subjection, 
nit in any way to the rule which they 
yu-Payo, the hero of the story, is a 
nt from this race. Thrown by chance 
among thte Chinese, he meets with many adven- 
tures and many misfortunes, but gets happily 
them all. His race, who are known in 
Miao-Tse, became identified with 
still against the Tartar 
dynasty, in connection with which he greatly 
distinguished himself. The following extract will 
rve as a specimen of the interesting matter 
with which this elegant little volume is filled, 
and of the sprightly manner in which it is com- 
municated. 
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About two years after Sang and Lyu had taken up 
their abode with Tchin, a crowd of persons bad as- 
sembled together in one of the wide open spaces in 
Pekin to see a man suffering the punishment of the 
Cangue. This frightful instrument of torture has 
been said to resemble the stocks, 
formerly the custom in England to fix drunken and 
disorderly people; but the two are not to be compared, 
as the Chinese instrument is by far the most cruel. 
The cangue is a species of collar, made of two oblong 
pieces of wood, which, when put together, form a 


square as large as asmall drawing-room table; each of | 


the pieces is hollowed out where they are to join, so 
that, when locked together, there is a hole just large 
rh to admit a man’s neck; lower down there are 
holes for the hands. It was in one of 
ighing at least a hundred 


enous 

two smaller 

these instruments, 
+ - 

hands, which, being 

was unable to move. Along 

gue Was the word ** Gamester,” and 

‘Disturber of the family pea 

the mob rep sah aloud, jeeringly ; 

unted the unfortunate wret ch with 

all of which he was obliged to b 

any relief but that of closing his eyes. Whatever 

id been his crime, he seemed to be fully pu- 


nished, 


‘ 
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while 
his for 


more than a month; being compelled each day to 
walk the streets and public places, accompanied by 
r, who held a whip in his hand, with which 
from time to time, 
vent his sinking to the earth. 
wd was jeering and taunting the poor 
id, from utter failure of strength, been 

) rest the cangue on the ground; indeed, 
hipper forced him onwards, be must have 
is many do beneath the punishment. It 
ing sight; for, as the people taunted him 
“habits which had brought him to that 
his eyes and bit his ] A1p8 tt ll the blood 
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an office 
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which | 
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for he had worn the horrible instrument for | 


lash the exhausted | 
At the | 


| This 


was | 
1 with shame, | 


| in both cases. 


it the jeering people became silent 
1 approbation. After the eer. i the 
freshed, and attempted to walk ; but 

sorrible instrument touch his bleed. 
than he shrieked with agony; the 
weight had become more than he could bear, and he 
would have fallen but for the boy, who instantly 
placed himself beneath the cangue, so that the 


r did thet 


no soon 


ing pr ders 


| weight was removed from the prisoner’s shoulders to 


his own bead; and thus they walked onwards amidst 
of applause from the crowd. ‘‘ A miracle from 
the Gods!” said a man to his neighbour; ‘that so 
vile a wretch should have so blessed a son, and so 
brave as to care nothing about the people around. 

The Wolf-boy is intended by Mr. Dalton asa 
“book for boys ;” but it will repay the perusal of 
children of a larger growth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
The History of the 


Year 1802 to the 

Bill in 1847. By AuFReD. 

Marshall, and Co. 1857. 
THERE is no more interesting branch of the 
commercial history of this country than that 
which refers to the development of the Factory 
System. Immediately consequent upon the dis- 
covery of steam, it has been the means of estab- 
lishing the commercial supremacy of England to 
a degree never before dreamt of; it has made her 
the manufacturer for the millions of the world; it 
has decupled her wealth; it has necessitated 
ailways, and may therefore, to some extent, 
claim the credit due to the invention of those 
potent agents of civilisation ; finally, it has 
brought together, within two counties of England, 


Factory Movement, from the 
Enactme nt of the Ti n Hours’ 
London: Simpkin, 


| an industrial population gifted with an amount 


of energy and enterprise never before manifested 
in manufacturing pursuits. 

There are some persons — whose opinions, 
moreover, are not to be lightly cast aside—who 
regard the existence of machinery as a permitted 
evil rather than a positive good. This position 
has been so frequently and so broadly stated, and 
has been supported by such specious evidence, 
that it will repay examination. 

It is easy for persons of imaginative tempera- 
ment to draw pleasant cabinet-pictures illustra- 
tive of the industrial system of the country as it 
existed under the old spinning-wheel and hand- 
loom system. The goodwife, seated at the 


/ ae re ’ | cottage-door, with her rosy daughters around her, 
in which it was | , , ath E 
| all plying away at the busy distaff, in a style 


which showed that it was a pastime rather than 


| an avocation; the gaffer being occupied the while 


in the pleasant task of throwing the warp through 
the woof, his loom placed in the cosy ingle, not 
too remote for lively chat as the work proceeded 
—such pictures are pretty enough upon canvass or 
in poems, but will scarcely bear the searching 
inquiry of a strict inquirer after truth. When 
closely looked into, it will be found that these 
Arcadian fictions are really very wide of the real 
facts of the case. The manufacturing trade in 
those times afforded but a bare and uncertain 
subsistence to a comparatively small number of 
persons ; and where now thousands of families are 
enabled to earn a comfortable if not a luxurious 
livelihood, in those “ good old times” of our fore- 
fathers it was only here and there a household 
that could gain an ill-paid and precarious employ- 
ment. 

The prejudice which was felt against machinery 
at its earliest introduction, and which is not even 
yet entirely eradicated, took its origin from a very 
natural mistake. It was stated that the machine 
was intended to displace the man, and that each 
new improvement only brought the working 


| classes nearer to those evil times when flesh-and- 


blood labour would be altogether dispensed with. 
yas the feeling which animated the Lanca- 
shire operatives when they drove Arkwright (the 
father of the cotton trade) out of their county, 


| and forced him to take refuge in the picturesque 


valley of Cromford. This was the belief which 
possessed the Times’ printers when they attempted, 
but in vain, to resist the introduction of the 
steam press within Printing-house-square. Error 
But for the spinning-frame Lan- 
cashire would have remained in its pristine insig- 
nificance and poverty; and but for Applegarth’s 
invention the “leading journal ” could never have 
met the present enormous demand upon its pro- 
ductive powers. The machine, far from displacing 
man, makes fresh room for bis powers, extends 
his influence, and reli eves him of that species of 

labour which he is is least fitted to perform, namely, 
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the mechanical. 
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the machine is powerless, although there are some 

machines which to the superficial inquirer may 
seem to act almost rationally. The most en- 
lightened among the operatives are now begin- 
ning to understand the proved and unquestionable 
truth, that every real improvement in machinery 
works eventually to the benefit of the workman. 

To revert, however, to what this anonymous 

author, who adopts the nom de plume of Alfred, 
terms the Factory Movement, it must be con- 
fessed that at the outset this, like all other 
systems in an inchoate condition, was sullied by 
abuses from which it has been gradually purging 
itself. Without adopting the gross exaggera- 
tions of Mrs. Trollope’s “ Factory Boy,” it cannot 
be denied that the Factory System once led to 
immorality, oppression, and the degradation of 
the operatives. 
bers of young persons of both sexes within the 
walls of the factories gave opportunity for a 
state of things which we should be loth to sully 
our pen by describing. : 
plained of were, however, partly attributable to 

the misconduct of the operatives themselves, who 

willingly, in order to swell the weekly earnings 

of the family, surrendered up their own children 

to the tender mercies of factory task-masters. 

The French historian, Michelet, makes a dra- 

matic point (which we have no doubt passes off 
very well for historical truth) by stating that, 

when Mr. Pitt was told of the scarcity of labour, 

he replied, “Then take the children.” The 

statement is absurd enough to those who know 

anything of the English law and its principle of 
non-interference with private rights. The chil- 

dren were sent to the factories not by the order of 
a tyrannical Government, but by the free will of 
their parents; and when Government first inter- 

fered in the matter, it was to restrict the right of 
the parents—a measure which, however condu- 

cive to public morality, was plainly subversive of 

one of the oldest and most venerated principles of 

the English law. 

The work before us is, after all, but a very im- 
perfect and one-sided view of the question—inter- 
esting enough to those who will seek out the 
truth from other sources, but not to be relied upon 
if taken alone. It might perhaps be more pro- | 
perly termed a history of the Ten Hours’ Bill and 


FOREIGN 


GUSTAVE PLANCHE. 

France has lost several of her eminent men 
within the last twelve months. Before the sickle 
of death have fallen academicians ripe in years, 
poets and historians, men of science and men of 
letters. Scarcely had the tomb closed upon one 
celebrity before it was opened to receive another. 
Affection or friendship has spoken their worth by 
the grave, and the public writer has discussed 
their merits. The memories of some still linger. 
and from day to day we have some new anecdote 
connected with their names, and illustrative of 
their character or genius. But one distinguished 
man has passed away, who appears to be already 
forgotten. Gustave Planche had a popularity, 
but one which was comparatively circumscribed ; 
he neither wrote songs like DBéranger, nor 
romances like Eugéne Sue; nor had he the great- 
ness of the chansonnier in the days of his ad- 
versity, nor the modesty of the romancist in the 
days of his prosperity—if days of prosperity he 
can properly be said to have had. As a public 
writer, however, he had higher talents than 
either. As acritic of art, there are few of the 
present day who approach him. He towered 
above all his contemporaries in this respect, and 
exercised that kind of dictatorship over art which 
Johnson, in his day, exercised over literature. 
He had a purity of style, a solidity of judgment, 
a delicacy of perception, and power of analysis, 
that found him without a rival. A few parti- 
culars respecting the life and character of this 
man may not be without interest. 

To a well-to-do pharmaceutist of Paris was 
born, on the 16th February 1808, a son, who 
received the baptismal name of Joseph-Gustave. 
It was the intention of the father that the son 
should succeed him in the art of preparing drugs; 
and, with this view, Gustave Planche was early 
sent to a boarding-school, conducted on the plan 
of the College Bourbon. The youth soon ap- 


proved himself a clever scholar and a mischievous | 


The congregation of large num- | 


Many of the evils com- | 


of Mr. Oastler’s connection with factory legis- 
lation. 
that able and zealous advocate for the workman, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that even he 
overstated the case ; and, great as was the good 
which he effected, we must attribute much of the 
ill-feeling which still prevails between the em- 
ployers and the employed to his energetic teach- 
ings. Mr. Oastler had a good heart, but a 
hot head. What but evil could come from the 
counsels of an adviser who pointed at the de- 
struction of property as the best remedy 
against oppression—as he did in his pamphlet, 
“The Law or the Needle?” It is a principle 
in human nature that one fancied injury will 
outweigh fifty real benefits, and the patient 
labours of many generations of kind and well- 
meaning employers will be required to efface the 
impression once created, that the Cotton Lord is, 
by birth and nature, the oppressor of his work- 
people—bound to be so by instinct, and, what is 
even stronger than instinct, by interest. 

To those who know anything of the manufac- 
turing system as it at present exists, we need 
not say that there are but few of the evils com- 


| plained of by Mr. Oastler which are yet un- 


remedied. It needs but to enter a Lancashire 
cotton-mill (take any one at hazard) and to see 
the jovial, healthy faces of the lads and lasses at 
work there—to see the spacious, well-ventilated 
rooms, and the appliances for the comfort and 
health of the operators—to understand that 
cruelty and oppression, unwholesome atmo- 
spheres, starvation, and beatings with the “ billy- 
roller,” are now (whatever they may once have 
been) purefigments. Theresult of any comparison 
which may be instituted between the operatives 


in the English cotton trade and any other 
labouring population, whether agricultural 


English, or manufacturing or agricultural 
foreigners, must be very much in favour of the 
former. They are better paid and better cared 
for than any other class of common labourers. 
They live well, dress well, and can afford even 
luxuries. To those who doubt this we can only 
say: Put the Oldham spinner or the Preston 
loomer, who gets his pound or more per week, 
against the Hampshire labourer who gets eight 
shillings, or the French tiller of the soil who has 


monkey. He excelled in getting up a school-row. 
He was the terror of patient ushers. It was he 
who set the class a-giggling by imitating their 
voices; it was he who squirted ink slyly on their 
white pantaloons; it was he who planted pins, 
head downwards, in the cushions of their chairs, 
and scattered cuttings of brushes in their beds; 
and it was he (O, sum of juvenile delinquency 
and refinement of torture!) who captured fifty- 
three live fleas, and shut them up for five days in 
a bottle, and who, when in this state of fasting, 
turned them forth to phlebotomise in the sheets 
of an obnoxious preceptor. If evil was to be 
done, Gustave was just the lad to plan and carry 
it out. If the young scholar was fond of fun 
and mischief, he was no less fond of his belly; 
and herein we perceive a Wordsworthian truth— 
the child was father of the man. Gustave had 
an immense relish, as a schoolboy, for pastry and 
tit-bits. He organised a cuisine under one of the 
seats of the school amphitheatre. The cooking 
power was a spirit-lamp, abstracted furtively 
from the paternal laboratory. He had withal a 
coffee-pot and a saucepan. What dainties he 
produced by these means there are living wit- 
nesses yet to tell. Right and left his gastronomic 
battery was masked by his comrades, who natu- 
rally enough expected to share in his good things. 
It must be recorded, however, to 

of the young gourmand, that he dealt out lis 
good things very sparingly, and with a sigh. 
One thing grieved our hero, and was a thorn in 
the side of his culinary ambition—he could not 
produce a sufficient variety of dishes. He as- 





lie siuame 


pired to something better than an alternation of 


chocolate and soft-boiled One night h 
managed to escape the vigilance of the porter, 
and brought with him into the boarding-school 
a bottle of old cognac. He would treat himself 
to a potation of punch. 


ergs, 


The Professor, a myops 
to the degree of tracing a line of print with the 
tip of his nose, was not so blind as not to dis- 


Without at all impugning the motives of 


LITERATU 


scarcely so many francs, and then pronounce 
which is the better off of the two. The one has 
a good coat to his back, is well shod, eats white 
bread, and has meat and beer every day of his 
life; whilst the other has to go acold, and content 
himself with meagre diet. We do not say that 
there are not some few points with regard to 
which the relationship between employer and 
employed might be ameliorated—such as the 
settlement of disputes respecting wages, without 
resorting to the suicidal and barbarous expedients 
of combinations and strikes—but th are 
matters the working out of which must be left 
to the parties themselves, and do not materially 
affect the liberty and social condition of the 
operative. ‘To have rendered his work complete, 
“ Alfred” should have traced the workings of the 
labours of Mr. Oastler and his coadjutors into 
these results. At present his history is but a 
fragment, well and carefully compiled, it is true, 
but leaving the reader with ideas and impressions 
which would have been more in reason a quarter 
of a century back. 


these 


Selections fron the Correspond nce of R. E. H. 
Greyson, Esq. Edited by the Author of “ The 
Eclipse of Faith.” London: Longmans. 1857. 

Wuo was Mr. Greyson? and why are his letters 
published? We must confess that these are 
questions to which we are quite unable to reply. 
We had hoped that the fashion of letter-writing 
had quite gone out of fashion—at least among 
men ; and we are clearly of opinion that nothing 
short of very great excellence in the correspon- 
dence, or undoubted celebrity in the letter-writer, 
will warrant the publication of any collection of 
letters. Such correspondences as those of Madame 
de Sevigné, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, or 
Horace Walpole, are valuable, as affording reli- 
able pictures of manners, and as repertories of 
fact; but Mr. Greyson’s present neither of these 
advantages. They are simply dry prosy essays, 
which he seems to have delighted in sending to 
his friends, which may have been very much 
admired by them, but can present no attractions 
for the public. There is in them an air of dog- 
matism and of consciousness of superiority, not 
borne out by the fact, which is perfectly insup- 
portable. 


RE. 


cover on this occasion an unusual light where no 
light should have been. Never did exciseman 
pounce more adroitly upon illicit still. Lamp, 
coffee-pot, saucepan, and liquor—all were seized 
and confiscated ; while the luckless distiller was 
confined for seven days to do penance on bread 
and water. 

As a mimic he was unrivalled, and on this 
score a good anecdote has been told of him. At 
the boarding-school there was a youth who had 
a voice which sounded, when he opened his lips, 
between a bark and a screech. This voice Gus- 
tave imitated to perfection ; and he turned his 
talent to profitable account. The lad was a dull 
scholar; but he had the merit, in the eyes of 
Gustave, of being the son of a confectioner. If 
he was small in syntax, he was great in sugar- 
almonds. A bargain was entered into be- 
tween the pair, Gustave promising that for a 
certain subsidy of tarts and bonbons, he, the 
barking boy, should be exempt from saying 
lessons during the scholastic year. Never was 
treaty better kept. When the lad arose to re- 
peat a passage from a Latin or French author, 


he would move his lips as if im the act of 
speaking, while his voice, Gustave, standing 


behind him, recited, or read rather, the appointed 
lesson ; and so perfect was the imitation that the 
whole school was a dupe to the ingenious fraud, 
except those standing by, who were necé ssarily 
witnesses of it. But Gustave, if he had a weak- 
ness for pastry, if he had a fondness for fritters, 
had a fondness also for his book. With pots of 
j ly he devoured with equal relish the Greek 
and Latin poets; and if he carried many a pasty 
beneath his belt, he carried many a school-medal, 
honourably won, above it. His school-days ended, 
what was to be made of a youth so strangely 
compounded of the material and the intelle: tual ? 
His father never asked himself the question, 
having made up his mind that he should tread 
in his footsteps as a compounder and vender of 
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medicinals. The youth made wry faces, and in- 
wardly resolved to throw physic to the dogs; 
but at present there was no help for it, and his 
name was entered on the books of the School of 
Pharmacy. While apparently busied in his 
father’s shop of a morning with the Pharmaco- 
peeia, his thoughts were elsewhere. From the 
Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin to the Louvre was 
but a short step; and here, day after day, he 
passed his hours in contemplating and studying 
the various works of art and canvasses of the 
great masters contained in this splendid collec- 
tion. He had no guide or instructor; he ap- 
proached the masterpieces of genius unbiassed 
and unprejudiced, and placed upon them his 
own estimate. He was not of those who pro- 
nounce a judgment on Raphael or Titian without 
having seen a piece by one or the other, and who 
drag their names, and the names of other celebri- 
ties, as so many stock words, into an essay on 
art. It was thus that he built up that strong 
and sure judgment upon which he ever relied; 
enjoyed that keen relish of the beautiful which is 
perceptible in his pages; and obtained that clear 


| 





insight of the true principles of art which gives | 


his criticisms a value. 

When he had exhausted the treasures of the 
Louvre, he found his way into private collec- 
tions. Where, within reasonable distance of the 
metropolis, a picture or a statue was to be seen, 
there was Planche; where a sale of pictures was 
going on, there was sure to be Planche. Hesoon 
made the acquaintance of numerous artists and 
xmateurs, and his judgment was often listened to 
by older heads. And thus four years passed 
pleasantly away. A matutinal dip into the 
Pharmacopeias; an ante-prandial lounge where 
works of art were to be seen—seen often through 
the etherial haze of a cigarette; then home to a 
bountiful repast at the fatherly abode; and thus 
his days passed on. Yet he was not so exclusively 
wrapt up in art at this time that he neglected 
literature. Onthe contrary, he was an enormous 
reader, and his learning was both varied and 
accurate. But these fine days came to an abrupt 
close. 

Planche, the father, having nothing to engage 
him in his laboratory one fine morning, took it 
into his head to walk over to the School of 
Pharmacy, to ascertain what progress Gustave 
had been making, and whether he was not shortly 
to obtain his diploma. What was the surprise of 
the worthy man when he learned that his hopeful 
was quite unknown at the school; that he had 
never placed foot withinit! Four years’ truancy! 
The fatherly heart swelled with indignation, and 
he returned to drive the prodigal son from his 
door with maledictions. We suspect, although it 
is not stated, that the young scamp took matters 
very philosophically; at all events, he packed up 
his wardrobe, which had some pretensions to re- 
spectability in those days, and took his way to the 
nearest dealer in second-hand garments. Here 
he converted his habiliments into cash, and pur- 
chased a suit of raiment which a beggar would 
have held dear at a groat. Coat and pantaloons 
were grim as mud and ill-usage could make 





them; on his head he wore a hat brown with age, | 


indented, and almost innocent of brim; and, on 
his feet, clouted boots fearfully down at the heels. 


Thus attired, he walked up and down before his | 


father’s shop in the broad daylight, enjoying the 


observations of the neighbours and fancying the | 


mortification of his sire. A wicked freak was 
this, beyonda doubt. It was after he had in this 
guise passed to and fro on the boulevard of the 
Capucins some score odd times, that he ran 
against Ricourt, who was then editor of 
Artiste, to whom he was known, he having met 
him in the company of painters. Ricourt learned 
his story, and offered him an engagement on his 
art-journal. Gustave accepted the offer. The 
crown-pieces were deserting his waistcoat 
pockets, and there was something ravishing in 
Ricourt’s proposition—* Five francs a page, and 
two columns only in the page!” In four-and- 
twenty hours the article was written and placed 
in the hands of the editor-in-chief of the Artiste. 
“ Bravo, my lad!” he exclaimed, when he had 
perused it. ‘There are ideas here! Where in 
the name of Mercury have you stolen this wit— 
to say nothing of originality, dash, style? Diable! 
I have made an acquisition. I shall not readily 
let you go!” 
début as a public writer. “ Five francs a page, 
and two columns only on the page,” did not long 
satisfy Planche. How were cigars, cold punch, 


and dainty dishes to be procured from such 
He soon bade good-bye 


a slender income ? 


the | 


And Gustave Planche made his’ 





and Madame admits that he was very useful to 


to Ricourt, and obtained an _ introduction 
to Buloz, conductor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
His first papers in this review were translations 
from the English; but suddenly he took a leap, 
and at once placed himself in the foremost rank 
of public writers,‘ wielding his pen with taste, 
intelligence, and effect. The youthful critic had 
at once a hearing, and certain venerated authori- 
ties were soon cast down from their pedestals. 
It was not one field he was to be contented with 
winning; he aspired to a dictatorship in literature 
as well as in art; and, as the fancy struck him, 
artists, poets, and musicians were submitted to 
his criticisms. The number of articles he wrote 
in the course of a quarter of a century, and which 
are spread over various French periodicals, it 
would be rather difficult to state. What one 
must admire in the writings of Gustave Planche 
is the clear definition he gives of beauties in 
music and art—beauties so vague, so intangible, 
so subtile at first glance, that we marvel at the 
genius who, in a few words, has shaped our 
thoughts, and rendered our admiration articulate. 
No one will venture to assert, for all this, that 
his writings are without blemish. He is often 
unjustly severe on his contemporaries, and 
appears on such occasions to be led away hy 
passion and caprice. Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Sue, Victor Hugo, and other names familiar to 
the English reader, he makes the subjects of biting, 
ill-natured remarks. For example, he says of 
Chateaubriand: “He is only a reader of pretty 
discourses, a writer of the first order, but whose 
name will live longer than his works—the author 
of some hundred admirable pages, who, in all his 
life, has never written a fine book; for René, in 
the ‘Genius of Christianity,’ and Velléda, in 
the ‘Mantyrs,’ are as an oak in an immense 


desert.” The works of Hugo, he writes, “are 
destined to disappear beneath the wave of 
oblivion. And again: “The life of this man 


is only a long suite of obstinate errors. The 
most ignorant know, that the author of 
‘Notre Dame de Paris’ thought he could dispense 
with study through the power of his genius, and 
they are very decided in not accepting this pre- 
tension. No science is possible without study; 
and, if M. Victor Hugo wishes to draw all from 
himself, he will soon be condemned to submit to 
public disdain.” This criticism is venomous and 
unjust; and the most ignorant, it may safely be 
asserted, know that the author of ‘Notre Dame’ 
possesses immense erudition, and is thoroughly 
master of his science. We are led in charity to be- 
lieve that Gustave sometimes wrote when under 
the influence ofa fit of indigestion. His friends try 
to explain his rancour towards Hugo by an apo- 
cryphal anecdote. A question, they say, escaped 
Madame Hugo once, wheh conversing with the 
critic on the subject of the masculine toilette, 
which greatly wounded him: “ Monsieur Planche, 
have you many shirts?” 

3ut to pursue our notice of the outward man. 
Gustave, driven from the paternal home, widened 
the breach when he became a man of letters. 
Whether to vex his family, who were all set 





against him, or to indulge a natural slovenliness, 
he wore the most odious costume, and never 
washed his hands. Those who knew him before 
this metamorphosis affirm that he was a young 
man perfectly distingué, heightening by aristo- 
cratic manners and perfect keeping the advan- 
tages of an elegant form and an expressive coun- 
tenance. <A great change he had suffered to 
come over him. It was at the time when George 
Sand had published her famous work ‘ Indiana,’ | 
and Planche had noticed it in the Revue | 
des Deux Mondes, that she naturally desired | 
to make the acquaintance of a man who 
had assured her literary triumph. A mutual | 
friend introduced the one to the other. Madame | 
Sand began the intimacy by rendering a 
visit to Planche, who was then residing in the 
dirtiest street of the Latin quarter. In the Rue 
des Cordiers strange people take refuge, and it 
requires some courage to penetrate it, even in day- 
light, assured by the presence of the sergent-de- 
ville who may be standing at the corner. Dressed 
as a man, however, and announcing herself to the 
porter as Monsieur George, the valiant baroness 
ascended to the roost of Monsieur Gustave. For 
several months the two were very good friends ; 


her, obliging her to study her language more, 
which she then wrote with negligence, and 
instructing her in a great number of things by his 
substantial conversation; but the intimacy came 
toanend. Madame at length felt bored with his 





detailed criticisms, his melancholy humour, and , 





his theories of universal disgust. She was at an 
age, she says herself, when she had more need of 
happiness than of knowledge; and then, again, 
all her friends whom Planche had hurt by his 
writings or sayings made it a crime in her to 
admit him to her house in their presence, so that 
she was threatened with complete isolation by 
being abandoned by friends more ancient than he, 
who ought not, they said, to be sacrificed to a 
new one. Balzac has set forth this singular 
liaison in his romance of “ Beatrix,” wherein 
George Sand figures as Félicité des Touches, and 
Gustave Planche as Claude Vignon. Balzac 
insinuates in this romance that Félicité—who 
received this superb writer “as she did a hundred 
others, authors, journalists, artists, and gens du 
monde, who knew her character without elasti- 
city, her idleness, her profound misery, her dis- 
gust with everything—appeared to wish to make 
him her husband, by the odd manner she enter- 
tained him.” ‘This belongs to the petty scandals 
of the day. 

It was somewhere about 1839 that Planche ex- 
perienced a serious affection of the eyes. What 
with reading, writing, correcting the press, and 
stimulating the system with alcohol, his vision 
was so injured, that the physicians ordered abso- 
lute repose. Luckily, he was in possession at this 
time of some sixty to eighty thousand francs; so, 
without more ado than casting the doctors’ pre- 
scriptions to the winds, he packed up his bank 
notes in a wallet, bade adieu to Balzac, and 
started for Italy. He remained in Italy for seven 
years, and these he mentioned as “ the happiest 
days in his life.” During this time he never 
read ; but he visited the churches, the museums 
and galleries, and noted down each day his ob- 
servations. Once during this time he was over- 
taken with a fit of sanctity, and attended to his 
religious duties very praiseworthily for six weeks— 
he was, indeed, in half a mind to turn monk; but, 
his ardour cooling down, he turned his back on 
Italy, and not many days after was seated in the 
Café Momus, receiving the congratulations of his 
friends, and engaged in one of his ancient orgies. 
There was a bonhomie about this man, who al- 
ways regarded himself as a miserable. He was 
greatly attached to young men, and they were 
greatly attached to him. He would occasionally 
invite one or two young students to his apart- 
ment, up some two hundred steps; and, 
after encasing his head in a nightcap and 
lighting his cigar, he would indulge them 
with a discourse on esthetics or a catalogue 
of his own woes. Some dozen years ago 
a remarkably oily-looking man, wearing a 
shockingly dirty shirt, vile boots, a coat greased 
to the collar, an impossible hat, and pantaloons 
torn and fringed at the base, entered the court- 
yard of the School of Fine Arts. “ Here comes 
Chodrus Duclos!” cried a young rogue. But 
another touched him on the arm and whispered, 
“Silence, this is Gustave Planche.” Immediately 
the crowd of pupils surrounded the critic, formed 
an escort, and gathered his words as so many 
oracles. One of Planche’s recent biographers, 
in reference to his untidy habits, declares that 
he was not so black as he hes been painted; that 
he washed his hands twice a day; and that, if his 
beard was not always in trim, it was because he 
could not command the requisite five sous for 
the barber. Be it so or not, the following anec- 
dote is said to stand upon historical grounds:— 


Invited once to dine with a celebrated actress (some 
say Anais, others Dorval), he arrived before any one 
else. ‘Mon dieu, Planche, what an appearance! go 
take a bath, I conjure you; here is a card.” An hour 
afterwards he returned, dirty as before. ‘But you 
have not taken a bath, wretched man!” ‘ Yes, upon 
my faith.” “ Look at your hands.” ‘ Ah! it is be- 
cause I have been reading,” said Planche, with. much 
calmness, not doubting the validity of his plea. 
Occupied in holding a book, he had not even dipped 
the tips of his fingers in a basin. 


Planche objected to water as much inwardl 
as outwardly. At his favourite cafés he aank 
beer like one of Odin’s heroes. About midnight, 
when he rose to depart, he would take a step or 
two into the centre of the room, to assure him- 
self of his equilibrium, and then, casting an eye of 
satisfaction on his portly abdomen, would exclaim: 
“ Now let us go home together, my barrel.” Gus- 
tave out of luck no longer showed himself at the 
café. He lived on bread and cheese or ate cag-mag 
with the masons. For an entire year he dined 
daily at the Petite Californie, an establishment 
without rival on the barrier of the Maine, where 
the knives, forks, spoons, and tin goblets are 
chained to the table, so greatly is the probity of 
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the customers confided in. 
pursued another course, and behold now. 
he had made up his mind to have a day of it, he 


engaged a cab the night before, telling the coach- | 


Gustave in luck | gratuitous lie. 
When Planche was to share his dainties with his school- 
fellows; and, if the following anecdote be true— | 


We have seen how reluctant 


and we hope it is not, even though he tells it 


man to beat his door the following morning at | himself—this selfish feeling grew up with him. 


six o'clock, without fail. At nine he rose, and 


Returning home one snowy night in December, 


had himself driven to the house of certain of his | he found a poor woman crouching under a pillar, 


friends, painters or sculptors. At eleven he was 

deposited in some café-restaurant of renown. | 
Here he avenged himself for the famine days 
at the gargotte. He was as methodical a gour- | 
mand as acritic. Wending his way into some | 
favourite corner, his first command was absinth: 
or vermoutte—from personal experience we cannot 
say much in favour of either abomination; but let 
the abstemious reader fancy that he has presented 
to him wormwood mixed with gall, to whet his | 
appetite, and he will have some idea of the nature | 
of the daily potion of Gustave, when Gustave was | 
in luck. Six or seven small glasses of absinthe 
imbibed, Gustave made a comfortable breakfast, 
and put down his five-and-twenty or thirty 
francs without a murmur. Again he mounted 
his hackney-cab, and drove off to visit other 
artists. At six he would descend at the Café de 
Paris, prepared to do justice to the good things 
placed before him. The best dishes and the most 
exquisite wines came at his bidding. This time 
the bill rose to fifty or sixty francs. His carriage, 
still in attendance, carried him, to accomplish the 
digestive process, to the Opera or the Théatre- | 
Francais. Now the man was in his element. 
Towards midnight the same cab or coupé carried 
him home. He gave forty francs to his coach- 
man, groped his way to his garret, put out, 
peradventure, his rushlight, and crept to his | 
shake-down, thanking God that he had not 
“lost a day.” Some of his friends have 
estimated that these eighteen-hour trips have 
sometimes cost him two hundred francs. But 
let us return to Gustave out of luck, shunning | 
his creditors, and reduced to the condition of a 
Parisian Bohemian. At an early hour, before 
the sun has risen upon the Seine, we find him 
stealing from his garret and escaping into the | 
gardens of the Luxembourg, The season is 
mid-winter. His garments are thin; his boots 
are ventilated by the four winds. But yesterday | 
he might have had the means to protect himself 
against the rigours of this morning had he chosen 

to be guilty of a breach of honour. His teeth | 
chatter and chatter sometimes against a hard | 
crust, which is washed down with water from the | 
adjacent fountain. 


It freezes, and he must keep | 
himself warm by constant motion ; it rains, and 
his umbrella is the shelter of a sycamore stripped 
of its foliage. He steals about like a man pro- 
scribed until nightfall, again to enter his cheer- 
less garret, and again to issue forth before Paris | 
is fully awake. He never confides his address, | 
at this juncture, to any one. A friend may wish 
to see him home; but he gives him the slip, or | 
tires him out in walking about until nearly day- 
break. If he is alone, the policeman eyes him 
suspiciously, the foot-pad passes by him unheed- 
ing. The whole outer man would not realise to | 
the thief twenty sous. Where he sleeps, to his 
friends is a mystery. They guess the steps of | 
the Pantheon, or the stone benches of the Lux- 
embourg. ‘ Where do you dwell?” asked one of | 
them. ‘Dwell! my good sir; I do not dwell, I 
perch.” “And where, pray?” “Champs | 
Elysées—third tree to the right.” He was fond | 
of mystifying the impertinent. 

When Gustave had occasion to change his 
lodgings, his baggage gave him small trouble. 
The whole of his wardrobe he could pack up in 
his hat. He had no need of a porter; besides, 
porters, he knew, are given to telling the address | 
of a person. Once he took possession of an 
apartment, three false collars constituting his | 
whole stock of linen. The master of the hotel 
looked at him askance. “ But where are your | 
shirts, monsieur?” he demanded naively. ‘“ Do 
me the pleasure,” replied Planche, “ to explain 
to me why one puts on a shirt; is it not to show 
a collar ? Very good: here are three collars 
quite proper!” His apathy he often mistook for 
independence; but more is laid to his charge with 
regard to his proneness to solicit favours than 
is just. A certain poet was one day with 
Renduel, the publisher, when the conversation 
fell upon Planche. ‘ Has he been at your house 
lately?” inquired the publisher. “ Not a word 
about him,” replied the poet; “‘ he has not come 
Near me since he borrowed some money. ‘“ How 
much does heowe you?” said Renduel, astonished; | 
“T shall pay you the sum.” The poet muttered | 





who, weeping, asked alms of him. He fumbled 
in his pocket and drew forth a sou, but almost 


| immediately put it back again, muttering, “ Pas 


st béte’—not such a fool! I was on the point of 
doing a good action.” The man appears to have 


been all his days see-sawing between a decent | 
. | 
He was prodigal; | 


income and extreme poverty. 
and this is the trait in his character which would 


| lead us to believe that sometimes he was selfish. | 
He sometimes dispensed his money by handfuls, | 


and at other times had not a centime to bless 
himself with. Once he took lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of the Palais- Royal, at three francs 
a night. He thought no one would know him 


there, and he allowed himself to be mistaken for | 


a traveller. One night, when in bed enjoying a 
sweet sleep, unvisited by dreams of creditors, he 
was awoke by a loud knocking at his door. 
good man was in a passion. Who was the 
impudent varlet who had disturbed his slumbers? 
“Open in the name of the law!” cried a rough 
voice. He arose, more dead than alive. ‘ Who 
are you ?” said the commissary of police, showing 
his sash. “Is your name upon the book ?” 


(Every one who lodges in a French hotel is | 
obliged to enter his name and calling in a book | 
kept by the hotel-keeper for the inspection of the | 


police). Our poor critic found himself surrounded 


by police agents, who questioned him, surveyed | 


him, and to whom he was obliged to confess his 
name and own his misery, and yet he was not 
credited at the instant. He showed his pen and 
papers, his whole wealth, did the poor great 
man. 
vices. At last they left him. He dressed him- 
self, threw on his great coat, took his pen and 


papers, and fled out into the night like a convict | 


escaping from the galleys. We have mentioned 


his introduction to George Sand, and the friend- | 
M. Capo de | 


ship that existed between the two. 
Feuillide having written several articles about 
this time not very favourable to the author of 
“Indiana,” Gustave Planche defended her, not 
with his pen, but with his sword. He was fond 
of relating the anecdote of his duel, which was 
without any grave consequences. 
related by one of his friends. 

His antagonist was M. Capo de Feuillide; his 


| seconds were Buloz, and a doctor of his acquaint- 


ance. They fought with pistols. I have never had 
the honour of seeing M. Capo de Feuillide; I know 
not whether he is stout or tall; but I know that 
Planche was visible to the naked eye, and that he 
presented a respectable circumference, such a one as 
the balls would not respect. The real danger to the 


| critic did not, however, exist in this circumstance. A 


peasant was at work on the boundaries of the ground 
selected for the combat. By his side a dun cow was 
grazing peacefully. Gustave perceived the two im- 


portune animals, and his heart was moved; he re- | 
| flected, and calling to the villager, ““ My good man,” | 
“Is it | 


said he, ‘how much is your cow worth?” 
that you want to buy her?” “TI am not rich enough 
to indulge in such a whim; but will you follow my 
counsel?” “What?” ‘A delicate matter is about 
to take place here. Your cow may be killed, and that 
would bea pity.” At the same time he patted the 
beast, while the seconds measured out the ground. 


| ““ Lead her away, she will be more safe;” and the 


countryman, dull as the animal herself, began to lead 
off his cow to a safe distance. ‘“ Hold,” cried Gus- 


tave;” “one precaution taken, let us not forget ano- | 


Take care of my watch; if I am touched, the 


ther. 
splinters of the glass may wound me.’ 
carried a watch in those days, and prudence too, you 
will observe. God be praised! No one was touched, 
neither M. de Feuillide, nor Planche, nor the cow, 
nor the seconds. One of the parties, it is said, had 
the prudence to shelter himself. A man of five feet 
and a half cannot crouch under a toadstool, but he 
may stand safely behind the trunk of a tree. 
parties were great journalists, but bad shots; but he 
would have been a good shot in this case who could 
have directed a ball around the circumference of an 
oak tree. 


Planche had great modesty. 


merits. The Emperor—who admired his talents, 
and who always read his articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes—when he came to power, offered 
him any place in the administration of the 
Beaux-Arts he chose to accept. Gustave de- 
clined the generous offer. He was afraid that he 
would have to surrender his liberty; that he 


something, and then was silent : he had told a| would have to renounce the licence of his habits; | goes anywhere without adding to his stock of 


The | 


Perhaps they thought he was there for his | 


We give it as | 


He really | 


Both | 


He never spoke | 
of himself, but allowed others to discuss his | 


that he could no longer wear his threadbare 
coat, sip absinthe, and roister with the students 
of the Latin quarter. He kept his secret until 
| an accident forced it from him. A party, high in 
the administration of the Beaux-Arts came one 
day complaining to Buloz, in violent terms, of 
certain articles written by Planche, on the great 
works in course of execution. “Take care, Sir,” 
replied Buloz, “‘ His Majesty makes much of the 
opinion of M. Planche.” The director-in-chief 
| ran to Planche, who was then ill in bed, to ac- 
| quaint him with the interview. Planche, ill as 
he was, rose from his bed, and, producing the 
Emperor’s letter, read it, and said: “Should you 
| see this gentleman again, tell him that, if I 
please, I can have his place to-morrow.” 
Towards the close of his days his sight had 
greatly failed. He continued to the last to wear 
| the same shabby garment that inspired Charles 
Nodier with one of his capital bon-mots. Some 
one had told this lively writer that a novelist, 
exasperated by a critique in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, had laid wait for Gustave one night in a 
corner, and had caned him to the full extent of 
his indignation. ‘God be praised! ” said Nodier, 
calmly: “his coat has had a dusting for once.” 
Worn out by pain and suffering, Gustave 
| Planche, the brilliant critic, surrendered his 
| breath to God, in September last, at the age of 
| fifty-nine years. 








FRANCE. 


| Les Philosophes Francais du dix-neuviéme Sieele, 
Par H. Tarve. Paris. 
| Te real novelty of this work is, that, being by 
| a Frenchman, it has the courage to tell the French 
some wholesome truths. Most French books are 
written to flatter the worst prejudices of the 
French people: can we marvel, therefore, that 
the French people should mistake their pre- 
judices for heroism, for patriotism, for everything 
noble and great? Though from the beginning 
a revolutionary race, our Gallic friends have 
never had either the spirit or the habits of re- 
formers. They could be stung to insurrection 
by imaginary insult, or by intolerable wrong, 
but they had no loathing for wickedness and op- 
pression, as in themselves evil and hateful. 
Never were they filled, like the Hebrew pro- 
phets, with wrath at abomination and iniquity. 
Sin is a vulgar word only understood by earnest 
|men. It never had any meaning in France, ex- 
cept as a rhetorical embellishment; and to bid 
| adieu to sin was always there to end by a 
theatricality a career of theatricalities. The 
persecuted in France also were invariably as 
noisy as the penitents. Madame Guyon could 
not be a Quietist quietly, any more than the 
Duchess de la Valliére could retire quietly from 
| a life of licentiousness to a life of prayer. There 
are certain commonplaces current about the French 
which really explain far less than this one thing— 
| the profound indifference of the French to the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. It would be diffi- 
cult to show that the French had ever the 
slightest notion of morality. They have grand 
and generous instincts, accompanied by a total 
want of principle. From their instincts they are 
| often nobler in action than other men; from their 
want of principle they are often baser than the 
beasts. Madame Dudevant is the true exponent 
of the French moral code—talk magnificently of 
| every human virtue, but follow your inclination, 
|even though it should conduct you to every 
crime. You have thus the pleasure of consi- 
| dering yourself a hero, and of indulging, without 
| scruple and without restraint, all your foulest, 
| fiercest lusts. We like the French in many points 
| —we admire them in many—we have not the 
| 
| 


| slightest wish to depreciate them; but the hideous 
| moral leprosy that devours them evermore we 
| cannot overlook: and we always rejoice when 
any Frenchman is bold and honest enough to 
show his compatriots that they are not the won- 
| derfully perfect persons they imagine themselves 
to be. Even if this is only done with regard to a 
supposed intellectual superiority, it may ulti- 
mately be felt as a moral rebuke. Geta French- 
man to think humbly of himself in one respect, 
| and he may then be brought to think humbly of 
| himself in all. It is strange that the only effect 
| on a Frenchman hitherto of his intercourse with 
other countries has been an insaner self-idolatry. 
| Of pride in the egoistic sense he has really far 
|less than the Englishman; but, proud and 
| bigoted as the Englishman may be, he seldom 
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information and wisdom. Intellectually teachable, | 
he will be to the same extent, or to a still greater 

extent, morally teachable. But, alas! your 

poor, unfortunate Frenchman, disdaining to learn 

a little modesty in trifles, is tragically barriered 

from the remorses which would lead him, a 

regenerated being, to the throne of God. 

M. Taine does not meddle much with France’s 
moral requirements; but he uncompromisingly 
proclaims the baselessness of French philosophi- 
cal pretensions during the last fifty years. He 
is a shrewd thinker, a vigorous writer, occasion- 
ally flippant, admirably fair, and, though a sharp 
critic, wholly free from malignity. His work | 
contains notices of five philosophers—Laromi- | 
guitre, Roger-Collard, Maine de Biran, Cousin, 
and Jouffroy. The longest,' the best, and the 
most elaborate part of the volume is that which 
relates to Cousin, whom M. Taine, with extreme | 
courtesy and extreme good nature, strips of the | 
sage’s mantle and brings down to the level of the 
phrasemonger. Cleverest of rhetoricians, feeblest 
of philosophers, almost akin to the quack, such, 
painted by M. Taine, does Cousin stand before us. 
The dissection of the philosopher is all the keener 
the more readily M. Taine recognises the orator’s 
brilliant abilities. Of Jouffroy the author speaks | 
with much tenderness and beauty, yet with no | 
less justice and sagacity. Jouffroy is a more 
interesting figure than Cousin, for to him thought | 
was a weapon of earnest battle. Laromiguiére, 
as representative of the old French sensational 
school, is too slightly sketched to leave aught but 
a faint impression. Roger-Collard, as herald of 
a philosophical revolution, is almost as shadowy. 
M. Taine finds Maine de Biran a nondescript 
in cloudland, and contributes a cloud as a suit- 
able offi ring. The circumstances out of which 
Eclecticism grew, those which contributed to its 
triumph, those which still maintain it on a 
tottering throne, are exhibited in a manner the 
most masterly, convincing, and complete. M. 
Taine’s own system—if he can be said indeed to 
have a system—seems to be an amalgamation of 
Spinozism and Hegelianism. It is as remote, 
therefore, as possible from Eclecticism. Un- 
fortunately, he writes more like Hegel than Spi- 
noza when stating it. No philosopher has been so 
profound, and at the same time so intelligible, as 
Spinoza; so that he deserves to be read for his 
style alone by those who are indifferent to 
philosophy. It would, perhaps, have been | 
as well if M. Taine had not attempted to | 
tell us what he himself believes, for here as- 
suredly he is tiresome and confused. Nota little 
mistaken also. Though not on the watch to | 
trip him up, we discovered two egregious errors. 
First as to the nature of language. The more 
language is examined, the more it will be found 
to have been in its origin wholly pictorial. Man 
attempted in speech to paint colour and form | 
before attempting to echo sounds, and to echo 
sounds before attempting to express thoughts; 
because colour and form assailed his opening ex- 
istence before sounds, and sounds before thoughts. 
M. Taine, in averring the contrary, shows that in 
this matter he has studied Condillac more than 
Creation. Secondly, as to the nature of the in- 
finite. M. Taine asserts that the idea of the 
infinite is formed by abstraction—refuting or en- | 
deavouring to refute those who imagine that it | 
is formed by addition, as if the infinite were 
the finite piled on the finite stupendously and | 
eternally. Now the idea of the infinite is formed 
neither by abstraction nor addition, for the simple 
reason that our earliest impression is that of the | 
infinite. To our dawning senses all is an | 
endless expanse. It is only by slow degrees that | 
we arrive at finites, that we learn to circum- 
scribe and to define. What is a definition but | 
an arbitrary separation of one object from other | 
objects? Before this process the object belonged 
to that endless expanse of which we have spoken. 
If it were once admitted as a metaphysical 
principle that, t 
the infinite as a human impression precedes 
the finite, metaphysics would 
simplified, while 


many metaphysical doctrines 
now in credit and culmination would be 
overthrown. In truth, with rare exceptions 
metaphysics have been hitherto treated as a con-’ 
sequence or continuation of logic. Hence bound- 
less blundering. Ona broad basis of definitions 
carefully constructed by logic, the temple of 
metaphysics was to be built; and, of course, thus 
if never could be built. Prone to this reversal of 
a natural order have the French been, from hav- 
ing aboundingly the logical and mathematical, 
and fro 


| accordingly, 


| social propagandism. 


contrary to the usual notion, | 
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physical, faculties. They have had great philoso- 
phers, but never a great metaphysician. One of 
their philosophers has said that France is the 
land of philosophy. We admit it. But what in 
France does philosophy do? It classifies scientific 
results, to prepare scientific victories. 
very work—achieved in France as it is nowhere 
else achieved—philosophy is excluded from the 
metaphysical domain; for metaphysics belong 
to the religious synthesis, and it is with analysis 
and method that philosophy labours. To suppose 
that the same men who accomplish such marvels 
with analysis can do aught with synthesis is 
absurd, since synthesis and analysis are antago- 
nisms, incompatibilities. M. Taine makes merry 


with Cousin for having had three or four philo- | 


sophical faiths, and for fixing finally on spiritual- 
ism. 


Frenchman between pure sensationalism and pure 
spiritualism—the one the product of the logical, 
the other of the theological, but neither of them 


| recognised by profoundest metaphysical con- 


templation, which continually strives toward 
a unity in which they both sink as in 
a vast abyss? When Cousin subsided into 
spiritualism, he probably subsided into sin- 
cerity: to a mind like his pantheism could be 


| only a passing whim, and from sensationalism it 


is plain that he always revolted. But in sub- 
siding into spiritualism he receded to the point 
at which Rousseau had left it. Rousseau is really 
France’s sublimest spiritualist philosopher. 
France, as condemned everlastingly to a sen- 


sationalism the offspring of analysis and method, | 
rivalling with a spiritualism the offspring of the | 


Christian traditions and inspirations, cannot act 


more wisely than by flinging edition after edition | 
of Rousseau at the heads of the sensationalists. | 


M. Taine deems it a reproach to France that 
France should be at this hour metaphysically 
barren. 
physically fruitful? Believing in France’s peren- 
nial metaphysical sterility, we are not disposed 
to speak so contemptuously as he regarding the 
histories of philosophy which his country is busy 
in multiplying. If France had been famous and 
foremost as a metaphysical creator, it might be 


sad enough that she should be the mere chro- | 
nicler of a metaphysical past which she could no | 


longer equal—strove no longer to excel. But, as 
France, so far from being a chief figure in that 
metaphysical past, had no part in it at all, we 


| consider that she is turning her lucid utterance 


and rapid narrative to useful purpose in becoming 
its historian; and we commend and are grateful 
Not forming also any other esti- 
mate of Cousin than M. Taine forms—namely, 
that he is a brilliant rhetorician, with the cus- 


|tomary appetite of the rhetorician for tem- 
porary triumphs, preferring these to enduring | 
glory—we thank him, as for brave service, | 


in being so conspicuously and so variously 
the historian of philosophy. France often pre- 


pares a banquet for other nations, of which she | 


is unable herself to partake. The scope and 


| field of the world’s scholarship have been im- 


mensely enlarged through the study devoted in 
France by Cousin, his disciples, and their dis- 
ciples, to philosophy in its historical aspects. 
We deem the French incapable of a true catho- 
licity—they mistake for catholicity their dis- 
cursiveness of intellect, their social impulses and 


with which French literature has for many years 


abounded, and is likely more and more to abound. | 
The most important step toward a true catho- | 


licity is to see what all the religions that have 
been from the beginning meant and mean. 


| Earnestness is as needful as ever; but an earnest- | 


founded on exclusiveness is henceforth 
Henceforth, in whatever prin- 


ness 
scarcely possible. 


| ciples we ultimately rest, there will be the more 
be extremely | 


life, beauty, and harmony, the more we endeavour 


to ascertain what of good every religious system | 


contained, what of noble every religious institu- 
tion embodied. Now, how slow would the mind 
of the world have been in girding itself to march 


in this direction, but for the stimulus received | 


from the numerous students of philosophy 
in France? We are apt in such matters 


to ascribe too much to the Germans. The Ger- 
mans would do little but drudge unless they had 
| the French by their side to 


even when they had dome something mighty, 


( lv Feie > ha = 1 ° } a . pe 7 
ng totally deficient in the meta-| how worthless it would be unless the French | France from the blunder. 


By that | 


The joke is not so good as he thinks it. On | 


strictly French ground, what choice is left to a | 


When, M. Taine, was France meta- | 


But the world’s approach | 
|to a true catholicity has assuredly been in a 
large degree aided by the records of the world’s | 
deepest, most daring thivkings in the bygone | 


stir them on; and | 


|came and popularised it. In the active and 
fruitful commune between France and Germany 
ever since the publication of Madame de Stael’s 
book, France has given quite as much as it has 
received. In philosophy, in religion, the Ger- 
mans would have gone on accumulating colossal 
materials for history; yet but for the French 
would they ever have given the materials an 
|organic shape? That catholicity which the 
| Frenchman only simulates the German has as a 
natural gift. Left to itself, however, it vanishes 
into vagueness or stagnates into apathy. Fiery 
French contact forces it to the concentration 
which, expanding once more, becomes triumphant 
| energy. Unlike France, Germany is not the land 
of philosophy; it is the land of metaphysics. 
Now, if we consider how closely, not philosophy 
and religion, but metaphysics and religion, are 
connected—how signally Germany is the Hamlet 
of nations—we can easily understand why the 
dreamy German brain should journey in pursuit 
of mythologies and symbolisms from every time, 
from every clime. In its travellings it would learn, 
it would gather much. But, through its very catho- 
licity, there is something which it would neither 
learn nor gather. In the development of religion 
there are two facts, two ideas—the idea and the 
fact of apotheosis, and the idea and the 
fact of incarnation. Promptly, prodigally can 
the broad, synthetic German nature enter into 
the idea and fact of incarnation; for that very 
reason, however, it is driven far from the idea 
| and fact of apotheosis. Here French indivi- 
| duality is demanded! The Divine pouring 
itself into universal being, into every human 
heart—that can German phantasy conceive and 
delineate. The hero rising into a god—that can 
French heroism swiftly seize and _ picture. 
Ascending to oldest Oriental religions, German 
phantasy finds a temple and a home: entering 
into brotherhood with Greek heroes, French 
heroism sees religion mainly in what carried 
| those heroes in glory to the stars. Now in this 
double movement, in this yearning, this research, 
| this painting, the other nations have hitherto 
| had very little share; French analysis and Ger- 
{ 





man synthesis have in strangest fashion been 
| attracting and repelling each other, repelling and 
| attracting ;andyet the other nations have lookedon, 
| indifferent, or at the most with indolent curiosity, 
| as if it were all an affair of scholastic subtlety. 
| But, though scholastic subtlety is there, 
| something much more is there. To these 
| who believe, as we believe, in the renewal of 
| the religious life throughout the earth, in such an 
| outpouring of Deity as has never before been 
witnessed, it cannot bea light matter to see every 
ancieat or every recent religion summoned from 
| its grave to co-operate in creating the future reli- 
| gion. We rejoice that German pbantasy and 
French individuality, repelling aud attracting, 
attracting and repelling each other, should have 
introduced fresher and more fecund modes of 
penetrating into the soul of antiquity—should so 
grandly unveil long-vanished centuries. We re- 
joice much more that—German phantasy and 
French individuality wrestling fiercely ere sitting 
down to the same repast—gods long forgotten 
should start from their slumbers, that the Unspeak- 
able should be the more sublimely adored. M. 
Taine has not strayed far from the region of pure 
literature: otherwise our joy would also be his. 
| He aimed at writing a clever book, and he has 
written it. But there are glimpses in it ofa 
higher truth which he has not had the courage to 
follow. He admits, for instance, the worthless- 
ness, the aridity, the falsehood of psychology— 
that it is not some psychical figment we have to 
deal with, but the whole man in his relations 
| with universal nature. Why should not, then, 
| the whole man in his relations with universal 
|nature be alone delineated? If psychology 
is objectionable by itself, is not philosophy by 
| itself equally objectionable ? One of the French 
cants is that of solidarity. In M. Taine and his 
countrymen let it cease to be a cant, let it grow 
into a reality; or rather let them substitute for 
solidarity the affinities that bind all things to all 
things, that blend all things with all things. A 
favourite phrase and a favourite process in these 
days is ignoring ; but to ignore is to lie. In 
England people ignore from thirst of lucre, and 
from fear of offending the pharisees ; in France 
people ignore because they love to map out accu- 
rately the various departments of human know- 
ledge and human affairs. If the cowardice is 


| does England suffer from the cowardice than 





base, the blunder is disastrous ; and not more 
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reverence 
That 


and if criticism is the freer, 
earnest and sincere. 
religion may transfuse and transform infinitely, 
let it never be afraid; let it use no jesuitical 
weapons, take no apologetic attitude; and let, on 


ignoring ; 
will be the more 


the other hand, the merely mundane cover itself 
drink full draughts of 


with a re ligious garment, 
the religious spirit, whenever the religious gar- 


ment and the religious spirit come naturally. 
Fortunately, the divine in humanity ignores 
ignoring. We have seen that what in France 


began as a history of philosophy has extended 

France and Germany into a history of religion, 
into a history of the universe. It is in the 
sectarian that humanity finds the best materials 
of the catholic. We in England, 


wheel of our enormous industrialisms, have 


seriously begun neither the history of philosophy | 


nor the history of religion. But England’s hour 
is approaching, the grander for the delay. 
longings of England’s noblest hearts must at last 
be satisfied. Till the season of redemption arrives, 
it may not be profitless for those valiant and 
pious hearts to watch the diverse forms in Ger- 
many and France whereby the record of human 
thought has passed into ecstatic contemplation on 
the miracle of Jehovah’s deeds. ATTICUS. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, Oct. 

M. Guizot’s coming Memoirs. — Overthrow of the 
Monarchy in 1848.— Lord Palmerston.— Prince 
Talleyrand’s Sketch of the noble Viscount.—M. de 
Warren on the English in India. 

INTENSE curiosity is created in Paris, and also in 

some other capitals of Europe, by the promised Me- 

moirs of M.Guizot, which will comprise an account of 
the secret history of nearly every political event in 
which the French Government had any share, from 
the Revolution which placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne in 1830, down to the extraordinary catastrop = 
of Feb. 24th, 1848, when the monarchy of July fel 
without a struggle | yefore a disorganised mob of Re- 
publicans and Royalists (of the Carlist party), aided 
by those poor blunde ring dupes, the National Guard of 
Paris, whose stupid vanity rendered them the blind 
and ready tools of the band of farceurs who, to 
their own vast surprise—not unmingled with terror— 
found themselves, on the afternoon of the day named, 
elevated into “ un Gouvernement Provisoire.” 
events of that last day, M. Guizot, it is 
stood, 
in the papers of the time 
resigning the office of First Minister of 

Crown the preceding evening, he was — 

in winding- up the affairs of his bureau so completely 


under - 


that, dismissed or 


on the morning of the 24th February, that a was 


wholly ignorant of the momentous scenes that were 
enacting at the Tuileries, where the King, distracted 
by a hundred officious but most unofficial advisers, 
had abdicated in favour of the Count de Paris, and 
fled towards the coast, while his palace was invaded 
and in the hands of the riotous mob. Of the state of | 
Paris it is affirmed M. Guizot was at that eventful 
hour so unconscious, that he was actually preparing 
to get into his coupé at the usual time to proceed to 
the Chamber of gery when he was stopped by a 
friend, pale with affright, who acquainted him with 
the ra; sid events whieh had been hurrying on, and 
with the certain di anger which would atte nd his ap- 
pearance in the midst of the infuriated multitude 
which were thronging the streets. Of the terrible 
mistakes of that day in disregarding the honest and 
vigorous counsels of Marshal Bugeaud, to take those 
of Thiers and Odillon Barrot—whose silly confiden« 
in their own popularity lost the monarchy—it is now 
unnecessary to say anything ; but the anecdote of 
Guizot, if true—and it is to a certain extent charac- 
teristic of the man—proves how utterly unfitted he 
was for the most important post he he id occupied so 
long, Chief of the Cabinet, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Perhaps, however, Guizot’s filling such a 
position was a kind dispensation of Providence ; for 
the continued reign of Louis-Philippe, with its weak- 
ness and pusillanimity in the presence of the powerful, 
vigorous, and active parties opposed to it, had become 
impossible, and it fell without a blow. Had the 
Government succeeded in crushing the movement in 
1848, it would only have been to renew the struggle, 
perhaps with much bloodshed, at some future day ; 


and its ultimate fall was certain; for, let it startle 
you English Liberals as it may, the fact is not the 


less certain, that the only practicable Government in 


France is a despotism! Hence the strength of 
Napoleon III. Henry V. offers a constitution—a 


bastard one, no doubt—but still what may be called 
aconstitution. The — de Paris holds out what 
reads like a real one; but the Emperor Napoleon can 
afford to laugh at both, and plaee them by the side of 
the despicable farrago put forth by the ** Constituente 
Assembleé” in 1848, 

It is expected that M. Guizot’s work will contain 
explanations upon many circumstances on which the 
English public are very ill informed, 1 relative t 
policy of their own Government towards | 


tied to the | 


The | 


| who served 


| —that is, full of prejudices 


Of the | 
personally knew “nothing; for it was stated | 


the | 


| few hours before 


to the | 


- lat 
ance, and | soon left 


! ° : . 
also other continental states. Some curious revela- 
tions are looked for connected with your present Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston, who filled the 





Secretary of Foreign Affairs nearly the whole of the 
period of which M. Guizot treats. But I should 


doubt if these expectations will be gratified, knowing 
the prudence and reserve of the writer. The opinion 









he entertains of the noble Viscount’s character is said 
to be none of the highest; it is, however, very im- 
proba ble that he will, under pre sent circumstances, 

say all that he thinks. Aw reste, were he to be as 


bitter as his quiet nature allows him to be, any por- 
trait from his placid pen would be pale and lifeless in 
—— with the sketch dashed off of Palmerston 
by ‘lalleyrand, in one of his happiest moods, on the 
return of the piquant old satirist from his embassy to 
London. This sketch, which for wit, caustic truth, 
and pitiless ridicule, was never surpassed, for a length 
| of time amused all the courts of Europe, and was sent 
family, to Buckingham Palace—an offence which the 
noble Secretary never forgave; and hence, indeed, i 
| is aflirmed, originated the rancorous feeling which “s 
ever afterwards manifested towards Louis-Philippe, 
| and which in 1840 was not very far from leading the two 
nationsintoawar. Therevelations on thecircumstances 
which led to the alliance contracted privately between 
England, Austria, and Turkey, against France in the 
Egyptian affair at that period, are looked forward to 
with most peculiar interest. ‘The book will, I believe, 
| ap pear almost simultaneously in English and in 
in French, and in Paris is looked forward to as the 


| book of the season. 


While on the look-out for novelties, a few days ago, 
I fell in with a work which, though old, will doubt- 
" 88 prove new to the mé sjority of your readers. It is 
by a M. de Warren, a Frenchman of Irish extraction, 
in India in H.M.’s 55th Foot. Having 
now retired, he has written 


same time decidedly interesting. He is loud in his 
attacks upon our army ; shows keen tote of obser- 
vation, and very little generosity. He 
most unfortunate penchant for those nuisances, statis- 
tics, and fills several pages at a time with formidable 
arrays of figures. He can write a graphic sketch too; 
and I faney I can hardly do better than lay before 
you his account of the cholera at Bellary, where 
regiment was stationed, as it will give you an excel- 
lent idea of the powers of the writer : 

“ On a fine evening in February 183 





33, as I was riding 
through the bazaar, homeward-bound from a gallop 
across the plain, my attention was attracted by 
piercing shrieks and a large crowd, which surrounded 
a booth where a sonnar or jeweller habitually carried 
on his operations. Forcing my way through the 
throng, I beheld, by the lurid glare of torches, one of | 
the most ghastly spectacles that ever met my eyes. 

On a tcharpae, a sort of pallet, lay a youth of seven- 
teen, the jeweller’s only son, writhing in fearful 
spasms. His eyes were sunk, and their fixed lifeless 
gaze seemed to indicate that his sufferings were at an 
end, when atremendous convulsion would seize 





has also a } 


and rack his body for a few moments, after which he | 


would fall back in a state of utter prostration. Buta 


1 had seen this young man in r 


bust | 


health, and remarked a degree of embonpoint unusual | 


at his time of life. His 
like burnished ebony 


dark and lustrous skin shone | 
One day had not elapsed, and 


now his stout-shaped form was disfigured by the most , 


fri ghtful emaciation; his cheeks were hollow; his 
had assumed an ominous whitish hue; and 
haggard and decrepid appearance of a 


ble ic k skin 
he wore the 
very, 
The 


victim. Si 


cholera was at Bellary, and this was its first 

ich was the impression produced upon me 

by this painful scene, that, on reaching my quarters, I 

found study quite out of the question ; and, to drive 

away the gloomy feelings I laboured under, I joined a | 
party of my comrades who spent the evening at | 
a bungalow occupied by three of our lieutenants. | 
Among the guests was young 
preference to whom, it will be recolleeted, I 
received my appointment, and who continued 
to serve as a volunteer, in the hopes of being more 
successful on another occasion. We were 
twenty, and what with the delicious coolness of the 
night air, pretty deep potations, and a great d leal of 








cordiality and good fell wship, the evening wore on 
pleasantly enough. ‘Toasts,’ ‘sentiments,’ and 
‘speeches,’ were following each other with more 
rapidity than coherence, when one of the junior 


bumpers, proposed: ‘A bloody 
An avenging Nemesis was 


officers, calling for 
war and a sickly season.’ 














at hand, and this blasp her nous wish was not un- 
heard. Among all these jovii il fellows, the were 
only two gloomy faces to be seen—that of young 


Campbell and my own. use had been out all day 
hunting, and his robust frame had never known on 
day’s sickness. I remarked that he fi reque ntl 
from the table, and each time he resumed his 














fancied his brow looked more clouded, and that he 
appeared more restless and anxious, than before. I 
was sitting close to our surgeon, Dr. Routledge, and, 
unable to master my apprehensi I pointed out 
Campbell to him, and briefly related the scene | had 
witnessed in the Bazaar. He took an early oppor- | 
tunity of taking the young officer le, and 
with him. The Doctor returned in 


Campbell, in } 


very old man. He died as 1 was moving away. } 


had | 


about | 


post of 


a book thoroughly French | 
and ——o but at the | 


} 


his | 


him | 


over from Paris, either by the King or one of the royal | 
| companies—forward—march,’ and the ban 





' 









an hour, and sobered us all by the ter news 
that Campbell was no more. We buried him 
next day, and, by a singular coincidence, the news 
of his appointment to a commission in tl giment 
arrived just in time to be proclaimed over his grave. 
Nothing more grand, more touching, mor mnly 
impressive in its sublime simplicity, can be witnessed 
or imagined than the burial service in the British 
army. Besides the detachment on duty, to fire a 
salute over the grave, the whole of the regiment 
without arms, and all the officers of the garrison, the 
sword drawn and carried reversed under the left arm, 
follow their comrades’ remains to its ] le, the 





band playing the Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn, followed 
by the sublime strains of the march in Saul. The 
square is formed round the tomb, and th chap- 
lain reads the admirable prayer of the Church of 
England service: ‘In the midst of life we are in 
death.’ Then the muskets thunder forth their last 
farewell, and all is over. Then, ‘ Form—columns of 
1 plays the 


en the 


regiment back to quarters to the tune of som: _ 
waltz. For three long months officers and men fell 
beneath the pestilence, and hardly a day elapsed 
to 


without our following some sad _ procession 
the churchyard. All the enjoyment was at an 
end, in the midst of the desolation which sur- 


rounded us on every side; and yet, with all this, 
our mess was served with all its habitual splendour; 
and many sought to drown in wine and bravado ap- 
prehensions which they vainly attempted to conceal, 
I cannot give a better idea of the feeling which pre- 
vailed throughout the plague-stricken garrison, than 
by quoting the following lines, full of genius, sadness, 
and extravagance, written by one of the last victims 
struck down by the disease, on the r of the 
moment, while the mess were drinking, not enjoying, 
their pos-prandial wine: 








We meet ‘neath the sounding raft 

And the walls around are bare; 

As they shout back our peals of laughte 
It seems as the dead were there. 

Then stand to your glasses— steady ! 

Ve drink in our comrades’ eyes; 

One cup to the dead already, 

Hurrah for the next that dies! 

Not h are the goblets glowing ; 

Not here is the vintage sweet. 

Tis cold as our hearts are growing 
And dark as the doom we meet. 

But stand to your glasses—steady ! 
And soon shall our pulses rise. 

One cup to the dead already, 

Hurrah for the next that dies! 
There 's many a hand that’s shaking, 
And many a cheek that’s sunk; 
But soon, though our hearts are br 
They'll burn with the wine we've drt 
Then stand to your glasses—steady ! 
’Tis here the revival lies. 
Quaff a cup to the dead already, 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 














Not a sigh for the lot that darkles, 
ar for the friends that sink! 
We'll fall midst the wine-cup’s spark 
As mute as the wine we drink! 
Come stand to your glasses—steady ! 
‘Tis this that the respite buys : 

One cup to the dead already ! 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 


Who dreads to the dust returning? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore, 
Where the high and haughty yearnin 
Of the soul can sting no more? 
No—stand to your glasses—steady ! 
: i is a world of lies. 

> dead alre audy! 














Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betray’d by the land we find! 
When the brightest are gone before 
And the dullest remain behind. 
Stand, stand to your glasses—stead) 
’Tis all we have left to prize— 

One cup to the dead already ! 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





Rome, Oct. 21. 


things on the surface, 





Rome is a city where 





whether social or material, undergo no very rapid 
changes, and where novelties are slowly admitted into 
any department—a truth which, on my late return 
hither after prolonged absence, forced itself on my 
| attention, though by no means for the first time. The 


sl 
exciting events within these States during the last 
few months may be limited to those that chequered 
the journey of the Pontiff through his provinces ; the 
varied splendours of his receptions at the several 
cities and sanctuaries, by communes, princes, and 
ecclesiastic authorities; and the spectacles prepared 
for his welcome back to the metropolis. Those really 
beautiful and ingenious pageants with which her re- 





turning sovereign was greeted by Rome I did not 
arrive in time to see more of than one striking 
feature, just as it was destined to vanish like a scene 
on the stage, the « phemeral amphitheatre of wood and 
3s, constructé od imme liately bevond the Milvian 
through which the « wrlege pa sed after 
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example of the eminent qualifications of the Italians 
for the getting up of fétes. About three parts of a vast 
oval were described by the graceful colonnades of 
an Ionic portico, rising on a substructure, inter- 
rupted at its inner curve by the ample arch, on the 
antique Roman model, with Corinthian columns, 
statues, and reliefs, and on one side by the semi- 
cupola of a loggia formed like an apse, or deep niche, 
ascended by a lofty flight of steps, and guarded by 
allegoric statues—all these sculptures being of the 
same perishable material, the heads and nude parts 
of plaster, the draperies of cloth soaked in lime-water; 
but the effect from a distance, except when envious 
winds shook what was intended to appear solid, was 
singularly illusive and felicitous. As for this loggia, 
its purpose was to supply a place for the Pontiff to 
appear in full view of the multitude, and impart his 
benediction. Of the political bearings of his journey 
I need not speak, nor of the sanguine hopes founded 
upon it, all destined to be disappointed; but I may 
observe how evident it is, in the present tone of 
feeling here, that the results have in no degree con- 
ciliated, or created any more benevolent dispositions 
between the governing and the governed, excepting 
the solitary case supplied in one individual. the 
amiable but ill-counselled sovereign himself. What 
is most to be deplored in Rome is that this people, in 
becoming more alienated from their government, be- 
come to nearly the same degree alienated from the 
Church—that the foundations of faith are imperilled 
together with those of loyalty. 

Yet, whatever the philanthropist may find to re- 
gret, the politician to condemn, there is a charm of 
existence here which all must experience, who seek 
happiness in retirement, study, or any life self-con- 
centrated and thoughtful. The greatest minds have 
felt this in Rome, from various points of view; and 
almost the same impression, however received, has 
been eloquently uttered by Byron, Shelley, Chateau- 
briand, and De Stael. There are, too, some signs of 
progress and gaieties here at present, though far from 
the éclat attending the pleasures of the winter season. 
The railway to Civitavecchia is advancing with 
tolerable rapidity ; the excavations at Ostia are con- 
tinually bringing to light fresh treasures, most inte- 
resting to the archeologist. A flower-show at the 
Doria Palace, the second of such exhibitions in the 
same locality, henceforth to be annual, lately bore 
evidence of the progress horticulture has ‘made, 
and the interest taken in it here. Three theatres 
are now in activity, and an equestrian company 





is exhibiting, by daylight, in the strangely 
desecrated Mausoleum of Augustus, At the second 

opera-house we have the “ Trovatore,” and in a few 
nights will be given “La Demente,” the composition 
of a young master who has not yet supplied music for 
the stage. The national drama, at the Valle Theatre, 
is now sustained by a company once illustrious | 


| 





except that the campanile—a decidedly ugly and | as all may contemplate with approval. As to the criti- 


anomalous addition, in three orders of architecture 
—has reached almost its full height, and five of the 
series of frescoes round the transept-walls are com- 
pleted ; two, 1 believe, quite recently. These are to 
illustrate the story of the Apostle to whom the 
basilica is dedicated; but, though merits are certainly 
displayed more or less in the several compositions now 
finished, it is distressing to find how their effect is 
lost, how poor and inadequate in this vast and 
gorgeous edifice are the results of labours to be ex- 
amined, in detail, only by painful straining of sight 
at the immense elevation where these frescoes appear 
amidst wide surfaces of glittering marble, whose lustre 
contributes to deaden their colouring. Mosaics only 
should have been admitted in a building of this scaleand 
style, where solid magnificence predominates through- 
out; and I am glad to learn that one of the unsatis- 
factory pictures now hanging here, “the Conversion 
of St. Paul ”—a large altar-piece—is to be removed 
for a mosaic substitute. Over the ruined church of 
St. Alexander, discovered a few years ago—after 
lying for centuries buried and forgotten amidst the 
solitudes of the Campagna, seven miles from Rome— 
is to be erected a new temple, with the same dedica- 
tion, for which offerings have been pouring in from 
various classes, ranks, and nations. It is pleasing to 
see such interest excited by this project; but all who 
know what ecclesiastical architecture has been here 
during the last two centuries, will share in the appre- 
hension that the forlorn beauty and solemnity of these 
ruins, almost level with the soil as they are, can only 
be prejudiced by the achievement of modern art— 
probably some theatrical, characterless structure in 
Greco-Roman style, to rise on the spot now so vene- 
able in antique simplicity. 

On the road to S. Alessandro is now to be ob-~ 
served a conspicuous building, whose outer walls are 
just finished, in Early Romanesque style, the new 
Monastery for Lateran Canons, attached to the reno- 
vated Basilica of St. Agnes, with a lofty glazed por- 
tal opening from the court into a yet unfinished 
chapel—the whole restoration and enlargement of this 
church and cloister being intended to record the 
escape of Pius 1X., and those with him, from signal 
danger, when the floor of the room in which they 
were assembled, after dining in this monastery, gave 
way, so that all were precipitated on the pavement 
of the ground-floor, at the spot now consecrated as 
a private chapel. Another new sanctuary, nearly 
completed, is remarkable as expressing a feeling in 
architecture quite without parallel in Rome—the 
church attached tothe Convent of Redemptorists, 
built at the expense of their superior, Father Douglas 
(an English gentleman much esteemed), and designed 
by an English architect, Mr. Wigley. This is of 
Early Gothic, the simplest and most severe in cha- 
racter, with small pointed arches, narrow windows of 


through the genius of Ristori and Salvini; and some | stained glass, a clerestory above the arcades, an apse, 
original comedies of merit have been brought out this | and groined ceiling tinted in deep blue. The aisles 


season, for the first time—owing success, perhaps, to | 
the vivacity of Madame Fumagalli, the principal | 
actress, who, though neither young nor handsome, 
has still the qualifications of spirit and feeling. But 
the national drama is wofully neglected here; only 
performed in a dingy house, to audiences rarely either 
fashionable or numerous; and when Ristori reap- 
peared in Rome, last Carnival, for six nights, it was 
then only, after her triumphs in other lands, that even 
her talents first succeeded in creating any fervent, 
sustained interest in the Italian theatre, among a 
public familiar with her personifications for at least 
ten years previously. 

_ The Academy of St. Luke has just exhibited one of | 
its collections of works premiati in the competition | 
periodically opened for aspirants in the different | 
branches of art. One of the pictures lately placed in 
its halls, by Cavalleri, a Roman historic painter of | 
repute, is intended to test the effects of a new method | 
of colouring invented, and still kept secret, by that | 
artist ; it is a Madonna, rather larger than life, stand- 
ing ona globe with her foot on the serpent's head | 
(the attributes of the “Immaculate Conception”), in | 
flowing draperies, blue and red, the brilliancy of | 
whose tints, as produced by this new method, is 
almost dazzling—too much so, indeed, for any picture 
destined to be seen at a distance not considerable. 
In public buildings, or in the open air, Cavalleri’s 
method may prove successful; otherwise, I cannot 
Suppose that the verdict of just taste will be favour- | 





are formed by a succession of chapels, communicating 
by arched doorways; a good deal of colour is intro- 
duced round and within the archivolts, but the 
general effect of the interior is solemn and subdued ; 
and one striking adornment has just been received, in 
a fresco by Roden (a German), filling the vault of the 
apse—the Saviour seated above a rainbow, within a 
halo of glory, the Virgin and St. Joseph kneeling 
below—a group conceived in the finely devotional 
spirit of the school of sacred art revived in Germany, 
and to some degree borrowing an idea from the old 
mosaics of the Roman basilicas. In the Vatican 
may be noticed a novelty that adds to the effects of 
its greatest artistic treasures: the pointing of the 
walls in the octagon cabinets containing the Apollo, 
the Mercury, and the Laocoon, with tints well 


| assorted, divided into squares and bands, while the 


niches that form backgrounds to those transcendant 
works of sculpture are coloured with a warm reddish 
brown, and the border of their arched outlines gilt. 
The Vatican Museum used to be public twice a week, 
the Etruscan collection being then thrown open, 
together with its other halls; that publicity is now 
only allowed once in the week for only three hours, 
and the Etruscan rooms shut absolutely to all visitors, 
unless provided with special permissions. I am sorry 
to add that officials have lately been pleased to order 
the shutting of the Capitoline Museum also on Thurs- 
days, the second of the two days in the week when it 
was formerly opened, leaving now but one public day 


able for a style giving to every tint the lustre of gold | for visitors to its sculptures or paintings. 


and gems. | 


The memorial or monument (it is difficult to pre- 


The bounties of Pius IX. to consecrated places and | cisely determine the class to which it belongs) in 


charitable funds were dealt during his late progress | 
with regal munificence. Among other largesses was | 
a contribution of 70,000 scudi for the completion of | 
the facade of S. Petronio, at Bologna, which, accord- 
ing to the original design, hitherto only carried out 
in the lower section of the broad surface, will com- 
prise the incrustation of the entire front with statu- 
ettes in Gothic niches, reliefs, and architectonic 
devices in rich variety. On occasion of a recent visit 
made by the Pope to. the Ostian Basilica, was dis- 
played, on the upper part of its unfinished facade, a 
painting that represensed the design of Agricola for 
the great mosaic, with a central figure of the Saviour 
giving benediction, ultimately to be placed at this 
height. Altogether the progress has not been remark- 
able in the works at St. Paul's during late months, 





honour of the “ Immaculate Conception” was inaugu- 


| rated with solemnity and the blessing of the Pontiff on 


the 8th September. Though exposed to a thousand 
criticisms, and made the subject of not a few pasqui- 
nades, it must be allowed that this structure forms a 
grand and impressive whole, and rises with grace and 
majesty from its not unfavourable, though rather 
confined, situation on the Piazza di Spagna, visible 
through a long line of street. It is peculiarly inte- 
resting to those who remember the first announcement 
of the idea, to see thus early accomplished its magni- 
ficent embodiment in an enduring work of art and 
genius, that must continue for all ages among the 
noblest ornaments of Christian Rome. The word 
enounced from the Vatican has indeed brought forth 
great results, and happily--in /iiscreation atleast--such 


| 
| 





cism of details, one objection made is, that this monu- 
ment appears too gay and decorative: its lower 
members are formed of various marbles, veined and 
coloured; the general basement of dark grey and 
black; the shaft of cipollino, peculiar for its veins of 
dark green; the capital (Corinthian) of Carrara; 
which same marble is that of the four colossal statues 
at angles, and four bas reliefs at the sides of the 
lower basement. The expedient adopted for the 
sake of strengthening the shaft, which (as is well 
known) was found to be split after its selection for 
this monument—the encircling, that is, of the lower 
portion with a rich network of bronze—seems, though 
gracefully executed, to detract from the character of 
solidity, and is, I believe, altogether novel in a struc- 
ture of this description. Why, it is naturally asked, 
should a shaft have been selected already in an im- 
perfect state, from among the fragments of antiquity 
in this city, so rich in every description of marbles 
and columns of every material? ‘The bronze statue 
of the Madonna, exceeding the proportions of all the 
rest, which stands, with outspread arms, on a globe 
at the summit of this pillar, has unfortunately given 
least satisfaction. It may be objected that its atti- 
tude is not suitable—oratoric rather than devotional, 
self-displaying rather than religiously humble; for it 
is not the Oriental attitude of prayer, so frequently 
presented in early art, in frescoes and mosaics, but that 
of declamation. The low-bending head, and hands 
meekly folded over the breast, would have been the 
becoming action to express both the privileges and 
lowly-mindedness of the blessed and chosen one, at 
the most extatic moment in her mysterious history. 
It is curious that the sculptor, Obici, in adapting this 
least devotional treatment, should have followed the 
suggestions of the party most interested and most 
endowed with authority—the Pontiff himself! But, 
whatever faults may be found, it cannot be denied 
that much dignity, a fine adjustment of flowing dra- 
peries, and matronly beauty of a high order, distin- 
guish this statue. Among the other sculptures, the 
‘+ Moses ” by Giacometti (an artist whose great merits 
have been recognised in Rome only within recent 
years) seems to me the finest: the head is veiled by 
a mantle, and shoots forth rays of glory—not the 
goat-like horns introduced in Michael Angelo’s 
famous statue, but still, I think, a detail unsuitable 
to the marble; on the knee is held an open volume, 
inscribed with lines in Hebrew, which the inspired, 
lawgiver exhibits, and on the pedestal are the words, 
‘“Inimicitiam ponam inter te et mulierem ;” the action 
and expression of the whole figure are grand, inspired, 
and venerable; on the countenance is a finely- 
blended character of mournfulness and ivdignation 
—the prophet-sorrow for the sins he denounces, 
“Isaiah,” by Ravelli, is, I believe, the most generally 
admired of these statues; below is the prophecy, 
“Ecco virgo concipiet.” In the act of writing, with 
veiled head and finely massive draperies, mantle and 
tunic, he seems to have just received the revelation 
uttered, and to wait with rapt attention for the 
sequel, looking upward round one shoulder. In the 
eyes of this figure the pupils are marked by incisions, 
which increases the expression of eagerness, but had 
better, I think, have been omitted. ‘“ Ezekiel” is by 
Chelli, with the quotation, “ Porta hec clausa erit” 
—a prophecy he seems to announce, raising one arm, 
and bending forward in energetic action, to listening 
multitudes. The figure is finely draped; but its 
whole character I think too vehement for the solemn 
office of the personage. ‘ David,” by Tadolini, is 
striking the harp, crowned, and wearing a long 
mantle with a deep ornamental border; this epigraph 
beneath: ‘ Sanctificavit tabernaculum suum Altis- 
simus.” This seems to me the least impressive and 
noble of the four statues—theatrical in gesture, and 
strained in the expression of the sentiment intended, 
but still (as, indeed, is the merit noticeable in all 
these works) distinguished by a well-studied and 
majestic character of draperies. The bas-reliefs re- 
present: the Promulgation of the Dogma at St. 
Peter's, by Galli, with portraits of Pius 1X., Cardinal 
Antonelli, and other dignitaries—only remarkable for 
the correctness of these likenesses on so small a scale; 
the Dream of Joseph, by Cantalamissa (a young 
artist of high promise), who has treated his subject 
with grace and feeling—an angel standing in the 
centre between the sleeping figures of Joseph and 
Mary, form the group; the Annunciation, Gianfredi, 
rather a common-place treatment of its exhausted 
theme; the Coronation of the Virgin, Benzoni, de- 
cidedly the most original and beautiful of all, re- 
sembling in conception the early representations of 
this subject by the most devotional painters of Italy, 
and in character the school of Overbeck. The 
Redeemer, enthroned amidst choirs of angels, appears 
placing the crown on the head of Mary, who is seated 
opposite, and meekly bends forward to receive her 
glorious reward. On the basement of the column are, 
at three sides, the armorial shield of the Pontiff, in 
bronze; and at the fourth side, an inscription 
recording the promulgation of the dogma, with 
dates, the name of Pius IX., and that of Poletti, the 
architect to whom the erection of this memorial 


was intrusted. Taken in the aggregate, these 
sculptures, when contrasted with the frigid 


extravaganzas, false feeling, and colossal flippancy 
of Italian statuary during the domination of the 
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Bernini school—indeed, till the beginning of the 


! 


present century—certainly bear testimony of progress | 


in everything that constitutes the exalted character 
or pertains to the true vocation of art. It is under- 
stood that of the large sums contributed from dif- 
ferent countries and institutions for this erection a 
considerable overplus still remains in the hands of 
authorities. ‘The only other work of sculpture re- 


cently erected in a public place here is by the artist | 


Giacometti, whose merits I have already noticed— 


the “Ecce Homo,” a group including the figures | 


of the Redeemer and Pilate, now standing in the 
atrium of the Scala Santa, as companion to the other 
much-admired group, the Betrayal of Our Lord 
by Judas, a work of the same hand, whose abilities 
are almost equally displayed in both. 





SPAIN. 

Estudios Filolégicos: 6 sea Exdémen Razonado de 
las Dificultades principales de la 
Espanola. (‘* Philological Studies ; 
Critical Examination of the principal Difficul- 
ties of the Spanish Language.”) 


Langua | 
or, a| 


By MAnvEt | 


MARTINEZ DE MorEnt!v, Professor of Spanish, | 


&e., &c. London: Triibner and Co. 
Durine the last half-century the study of the 
Spanish language has excited the attention of the 
scholar and the merchant more than it had done 
for the previous two centuries. The emancipa- 
tion of the Spanish American colonies, and the 
immigration to this country of the exiled patriots 
of Spain, tended to link the two countries toge- 
ther, and to weaken those mutual prejudices 


rences. The isolated position of Spain after the 
decline of her maritime supremacy, her great 
pride and exclusive religious intolerant spirit, 
which indulged in a mixture of ascetism, self- 
enjoyment, and the means of obtaining riches 
from her American colonies without much exer- 
tion, rendered her indolent and careless of the 
progress of other nations. Whilst devoting her- 
self to religious processions and festivals, and the 
gaieties, pomp, and vices of the court, she became 
heedless of her downfal, and the chains that were 
being riveted on her neck by an overbearing and 
covetous priesthood, who held all in subjection, 
from the king to the peasant. At length, the 
rumours of the overthrow of dynasties in the 
neighbouring country, and the appearance of in- 
vading hosts, aroused the whole country; and 
from this awakening commences a new era in 
Spain. War wasa stern tutor; and the inter- 
course of the foreigner cast the bandage away 
from the eyes of the people. The two armies of 
England and Spain could not shed their blood in 
common without creating mutual sympathy and 
driving away mutual prejudices. The name of 
an Englishman became honoured among 
Spaniards, and a feeling of sympathy for the 
iron-bound slave of priestcraft created among the 
English a desire for further intercourse. The 
author of these “ Philological Studies” appears 
to have been one of the first to engage in the 
strife of battles ; but, being of an independent 
mind, after serving his country during the 
Peninsular War, and endeavouring to free his 
countrymen from bigotry and despotism, seeing 
that the time had not yet arrived for Spain to 
cast off the thraldom of barbarism and ignorance, 
he threw aside the sword, and, preferring an hon- 
ourable expatriation, dedicated himself to the 
teaching of his own language and literature. After 
five-and-twenty years’ practice, therefore, as a 
teacher, he produces the book which is now the 
subject of our review. 

Those who have dedicated themselves to the 
study of the beautiful language of Spain know 
how perplexing is the use of the two verbs “ ser ” 
and “estar,” to be. They can perceive a distinc- 
tion, and even may understand some of the 
niceties of the two verbs, especially when used to 
denote a casual and an inherent quality; but they 
are constantly perplexed and troubled about their 
proper use. They can get no help from gram- 
mars, native or foreign, and, in despair, neglect 
the subject; but our author, from his experience 
asa teacher, perceiving these difficulties, diligently 
sets to work to remove them, and proves, by a 
series of well-arranged examples, the distinction 
between these two verbs. 

Professor Morentin also explains with great 


care some of the other peculiarities of the Spanish | 


language, such as the difference between the pre- 
positions “ por” and “ para” (by and for), and “a” 
(to) ; also the different tenses of the subjunctive 
mood, which perplex the student as much as our 
shall and will puzzle the foreigner; and he also 
treats of the important peculiarities of the Spanish 


pronouns as compared with the English in a most | when the lady, who was enceinte, 


lucid style, together with the distinction of the 
adjectives and the use of the diminutives and 
superlatives, which are so distinct from other 
languages. 


But what seems most likely to interest the | 
English student, and urge him forward in the | 


cultivation of the beauties of the Spanish lan- 
guage, are the copious extracts (piezas escojidas) 
from the writings of the Spanish authors of the 
present century, together with the numerous his- 
torical notes of the most celebrated men of the 
present generation, which are affixed to most of 
the extracts. Here will be perceived the workings 


, ‘ . . ~ . . | 
of the Spanish mind of our day to free itself from | 


the chains of bigotry and tyranny; and the hope 


we may entertain that Spain will once more take 


its rank among the nations of the earth. 





AMERICA. 


Th Song of Milkanwatha, translated from the 
original Feejee. By Marc Antony HENDER- 
son, D.C.L., Professor of the Feejee Language 
and Literature in the Brandywine Female 
Academy. Second Edition. Cincinnati : 
Tickell and Grinne. 12mo. 

Tue reader must be very dull of comprehension 

who has not already discovered from the bare 


title-page that the present is a skit arising out of 


Longfellow’s recent poem “Hiawatha.” Very 
t=J . 
clever and very humorous is this song of ALi/kan- 


: ; oe 1c€s | watha (Milk-and-water). The Esthonian measure 
which were the result of social and religious diffe- | 








} 
| 
| 
| 


| fellow is a most arrant plagiarist. 


is well represented, and the audacious “ D.C.L.” 
Henderson (Deuced Clever Lad) would have us 


to believe that Longfellow was indebted to a} 
| Feejee original for his story. 


72, ke We 2D 
error, as the story is popular among the Loo- 
Choo islanders. Let that pass. He evidently 
believes that there is more credit to be gained 
by slinging a stone against the forehead of a 
Goliath than against a nest of pismires, and cer- 
tainly takes good aim. Longfellow’s exotic 
measure is admirably travestied ; but the humour 
of the piece sometimes degenerates into the 
burlesque, and then the author becomes some- 
what tedious. 
cond edition” on his title-page is gammon; and 
Tickell and Grinne, his publishers, are gammon 
likewise.” The “Song of Milkanwatha” must 
be briefly told. It commences in 
manner :— 

If an individual ‘person, 

Say John Smith, or John Smith’s uncle, 

Or some other friend of his'n, 

Should propound to me the question, 

Whence derived you these traditions ? 


John Smith, we are informed, expresses the | 


idea of man in the concrete. To the question put, 
the Feejee poet makes answer : 

I would speak up, I would tell him, 

From the regions far beyond here, 

From the mighty wildernesses 

Where the Ninkumpoops inhabit, 

Where the Noodles pitch their wigwams. 

This was in the Island of Chaw-a-man-up, one 
of the Feejee group: 

As I heard them, soI tell them, 
Literatim et verbatim, 

Just exactly as I heard them 

From the mouth of Rumpalumpkin, 
Him as played upon the bagpipes, 
Played—and sang between the blowings. 

This introductory specimen of 
poet’s verses must convince the most innocent 
boarding-school girl who ever with her bread 
and butter consumed Hiawatha, that Long- 
Who was the 
Feejee Homer—this Rumpalumpkin ? 

And if John Smith, or his uncle, 

Or some other friend of his’n, 

Asked me, Whois Rumpalumpkin?... . 
I should speak up very quickly, 

And reply to him in this way: 

**In the valley of Mus-tug-gin, 

That extremely verdant valley .... 
Played—and sang between his blowings— 
Lived the minstrel Rumpalumpkin.” 


This is no other than Longfellow’s Nawadaha, | 


“the musician, the sweet singer,” who lived “in 
the vale of Tawasentha.” But now let us 

Listen to the wondrous story, 

To this song of Milkanwatha. 

Milkanwatha, in Feejee, means Son of the 
Star, and his Avatar was in this wise. 
mother, Kimo-Kairo (pretty Polly), dwelt high in 
the planet Venus, and 

She was climbing up a plum tree, 

Plum tree in the planet Venus, 

Climbing with some other women, 

When, alas, the branch she stood on 
Cracked and snapped, because ’twas rotten, 
Cracked and snapped off quite completely, 


He dates from “Clover Dell,” 
which, in Cockney phrase, is all gammon; “se- | 


Hiawatha | 


the Feejee } 


His | 


came tumbling 
down to earth, “head-foremost thro’ the evening,” 
and lighted “in the Plow-e-tup, the cornfield,” 
where she was delivered of the “real genuine 
Milkanwatha.” There they were both found next 
morning, 
By the ancient nurse Marcosset. 

Kimo-Kairo died through being exposed to the 
cold; but the nurse 


found our hero 
Very wide awake and kicking. 


Marcosset had her wigwam on the banks of the 
Watta-puddel (the Rushing River). 


Here Marcosset, ancient female, 

Nursed the baby Milkanwatha ; 

Gave him porridge, gave him catnip, 
Gave him pap and water gruel; 

Vhen he fretted, quickly hush’d him, 
Saying, ‘* Wild cat, scratch his eyes out ;" 
| Saying, ‘‘ Bulldog, bite his toes off ;"’ 

j Put him fast asleep by humming 
Hitta-ka-dink, my duck, my darling, 
Who’s this with the fanny snub-nose, 
Snub-nose so uncommon snubby ? 
Hitta-ka-dink, my duck, my darling. 


It is easy to see where Longfellow has borrowed 
“ Old Nokomis,” who nursed the little Hiawatha, 
and who 
| Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
| “Hush! the Naked Bear will get thee!" 
Lulied him into slumber, singing, 
““Ewa-yea, my little owlet!” 


Of Longfellow no more: let us proceed with 
Milkanwatha. As a child he was precocious, and 
bothered his nurse by putting questions to her, 
which she did not always answer in most vera- 
cious manner, generally telling him “a roarer.’ 

Thus, Milkanwatha 


Saw above him in the heavens, 

The Aurora red and glowing— 
Wondered what it was that did it— 
Said, ‘* What is that there, Marcosset ?” 
And Marcosset up an’ answered,’ 

“ Once an angry boy I know of, 

Took and clutched his uncle To-bee, 
Took and pitched him, in the evening, 
Up into the starry heavens; 

Right against the boulder pavement 

Of the Milky-way he pitched him, 

And his blood and brains went splashing 
Over all ths sky around there; 

That’s what makes them spots upon it— 
That is why it’s called Aurora.” 


| And such is an example of Marcosset’s natural 
philosophy. In the second canto we are told how 
Milkanwatha went a hunting with a blow-gun, 
and how he killed a squirrel. This was a 
childish feat, not at all to be compared with the 
feats of his early manhood. No wonder. 
None were half as big as he was, 

None were half as tall as he was, 

None were half as strong as he was, &c. 

Then—he would have been a favourite with 
| Carlyle— 
| No one ever laughed so loudly, 

As he laughed, when something funny, 
Happened for to come across him ; 
Ever saw such sights as he did, 

Ever thrashed so many rascals— 

And, as a climax— 

Ever kissed so many damsels, 
Ever nursed so many children. 

We are told, on the authority of Rumpalump- 
kin, that he could fire an arrow, and, so swift 
was he of foot, that he could overtake the arrow 
—“go right by it.” This was nothing to his 
skill in throwing stones— 

He could take and throw a stone so, 
Throw it right up over-head so, 

At the moment when the sun set, 
That it wouldn't think of dropping, 
Till the sun came up, next morning, 
Tiil the Doodel-doo, the rooster, 
Crowed the daylight up next morning. 

Then he had leggins, Roota-ba-ga, magic boots, 

with which 
He could step from here to yonder, 
Step from here, way over yonder, 
Step right up on the horizon, 
And converse there with the full moon. 

Then he had Clog-a-logs, boots of such 
| strength, that, having therewith kicked “the 
constellation Thimbel-nubbin, or Big-Dipper, 
| he kicked it to such purpose, that he 

Kicked a hole right in the bottom, 
So that all the water ran through, 
Which was put there for the Great Bear, 
For to come and wash his feet in. 

All the girls wished to have Milkanwatha for 
husband; but before taking unto himself a wife, 
he, prudently, took unto him friends. Two he 
had— 

Silli-ninkum, the sweet piper, 
And the very fat man, Bee-del. 
The piper in his way was an Orpheus— 
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Him as was the best of pipers, 

Him as piped as none else piped. . . . 
Sometimes he would set 'em laughing— 
Set them all a-crying sometimes. . . . 


He could play so very softly 
That the breezes stopped to hear him— 
That the squirrels ceased to chatter. 
But, of his friends, we like the fat man, Bee- 
del, better than the piper. 
He was round and fat and lazy 
Didn’t skate and didn’t nothing 
Cause he was of such a fatness— 
‘Cause his fatness grew upon him. 
ee-del’s mother once reproved him on account | 
of his lazy habits— 
Always hanging round the wigwam, 





Waddling round about the village 
When one fine morning he mounted a hill-side | 
and began to roll, and 

Rolled right onward, forward, downward— 
His mother keeping watch the while, 

Wondering when he'd stop a-rolling. 


The fat boy rolled right round the world. 
‘othing more was heard of Bee-del 
For some months and something over. 

At the end of this time his mother heard a 
rumbling, like a big stone tumbling downward, 
from the hill-top up above her; 
and there came Bee-del: 

‘ame the fat man, rolling, rumb! ing— 
vane a-rolling toward the wigwam, 
ume and rolled in through the back-door, 
‘ olled right up into the corner. 
And remained rolled up in silence 

What Bee-del saw, heard, and learned in the 
course of his rumbling, tumbling tour, is told 
a subsequent canto. Milkanwatha, meanwhile, 
fails in love. Descended from planet Venus, it 
was not unnatural that, like the angels of old, he 
should pay his addresses to one of the daughters 
of earth. Oft he was a thinking— 

T bls iking of his Pogee-Wogee, 
Of his blue-eyed Sweet-Potato, 
In the village of the Noodles. 

3ut before he put on his magic “leggins,” 
Roota-ba-ga, to hie away to the village of the 
Noodles, in quest of Sweet-Potato, his foster- 
mother Marcosset gives him sage advice. She 
wished him to have a serviceable wife: 

Said Marcosset, ** Don’t you go, 
For to get a girl to marry, 
Knowing nothing whatsoever ; 
Bring one as can do clear-star« 
Sew, and knit, and run of errands, 
enerally useful. 
rirl to marry. 
journey and 
He arrived 


now, 






And be g 
That's the sort of g 


The story of his 
circumstantially told. 


wooing are 
safe at home 


with Pogee-Wogee, his Sweet-Potato, and there 
were many brave doings at the bridal and 
bridal feast. They reached Chaw-a-man-up, on 
the banks of the Watta-puddel 

They arrived on Tuesday morning, 

And were married Thursday evening ; 

All day Tuesday, old Marcosset 

Made her pies and preparations. 

At the marriage-supper Silli-ninkum, the re- 


nowned piper, was called upon— 
For to sing a song at parting ; 
And he came, the skilful piper, 
Him as always was obliging. 


SCIENCE, 4 


cd 
ENTI 


SCIENCE AND DIN 
THE FORTNIGI 

Frw are aware, perhaps, when =a take up an 
ordinary rule for measurement, what difficulties 
have presented themselves to those whose time 
has been occupied in endeavouring to produce a 
correct standard of measure. The subject has 
bec : submitted to scientific investigation, and a 
work has been lately published under the auspices 
of the Astronomer- ‘Roy: al. At the fire that took 
place when the Houses of Parliament were burnt 
down on October 16th, 1834, among the losses 
that occurred on the occasion was that of the 
legal standard measure of the yard, which con- 
sisted of an old iron rod, not remarkable either 
for its appearance or even the possession of that 
quality for which it was especially intended, 
namely, exactness of measurement. Be that as it 
may, a Treasury commission was*appointed in 
1838, on purpose to devise some means for re- 
covering the lost treasure, i.e., the lost measure. 


NS. 


The report of this commission recommended the 
adoption 


of a material standard without 






went and looked, 


His song was long and pathetic; but so long 
that we can give no more than one verse: 


He presented me a thimble, 
As a pledge a silver thimble— 
Ouch! my sweetheart, my Bee-no-nee! 


But- 


| 

| 

| 

Oh, lor! when we left each other, 

| 

| 

| Bee-no-nee is Feejee for “my darling.” 
' 


| 


as no tale is perfect without having a rogue in | 


| it, so we are introduced to one Pa-pa-mama 

| (Storm Fool), who resolved to serve out his ancient 
| sweetheart, Pogee-Wogee. With this view he 
came to Watta-puddel— 


| 
Came with bitter thoughts inside him, 


Came to be revenged on Pogee, 

| *Cause she had, in times departed, 

| When he ask'd her to be his’n..... 
j 


Said with pitying glance but firmly, 
** Never your'n, 
No,” 


O Pa-pa-mama! 

she muttered, * never his’n.” 
Pa-pa-mama arrived at Watta-puddel, while 
all the 
wigwam of Bee-del, 
him tell of his adventures. 


the rolling traveller, to hear 
The intelligent reader 








will ree —- in one of his stories, the Missis- 
sippi with its snags and steamboats. 

He had seen, he said, ¢ 

Bigger than the Wa 

And so muddy too, 

That a spoon stands it! 

And the people pointed slowly 

Over the left shoulder, saying, 

“Oh now, Bee-del, what a story, 


rR 


Boo!’ 


ng, 


’ they said, “ you're telli Bee-del.” 

The steamboat is deseribed a huge stur- 
geon, with two hollow tusks, “straight and tal! 
as is the pine tree,” and with breath “so dark 
and dismal, dark as thunder-clouds in summer, 
darkening all the landscape over.” 

“Boo!” 


Then the freight 


as 


they said, “it’s Bedel talking.” 


On his back were huddled, shrinking, 
| Men and women pale and shrinking, 
Pale-faced as the moon in winter; 


3orne off by the fiery monster— 
For the prey of him and his’n, 


Borne off, as the tiger swiftly 
, 


| Bee-del shares a 


| she died, 


villagers were absent, having gone to the | 


| sequence of the cold-water 


you have done your final dropping.” Then the 
hole closed up for ever. The remainder of the 
story may be soon told. Milkanwatha becomes 
the patriarch of the village; but has the mis- 
fortune to lose his friend, the piper, who, skating 
upon the ice, fell through, and was carried away 
by the current of the Watta-puddel to the far- 
down country Ponee-rag-bag. His fat friend 
similar fate, subsequently, 
Then his poor Pogee-Wogee is 
” and in spite 


while bathing. 
seized with the “chills and fever, 
of all the doctors— 

Six in all, they came to see her; 

Two and two they came together, 

Came and march'd three times around her— 
is sewn up in a blanket, and com- 
mitted reverently to the Watta-puddel. The 
hero is in deep grief: 

**Float on down,” said Milkanwatha, 

‘Float on down, my duck, my darling, 

Very soon I’ll follow after .... 

Float on, float; and keep a-floating.” 

Milkanwatha then addresses his people, and 
takes leave of them : 

“Eo!” told them, “‘ I am going, 
Iam going, now, to leave you, 
Going down the Watta-puddel, 

To the region of the sun-set, 

To the hole the sun drops into, 
Over yonder red horizon." 

He then enters his skiff, and descends the 
waters of Watta-puddel, and gains the far off 
land of Ponee-rag-bag, when, 

Lo! an unexpected pleasure 

Waited for him on the landing; 

In her blanket wet and dripping 

Just as much alive as usual, 
Stood there, smiling, on the lan 
Pogee—loveliest of Noodles, 

Pogee-Wogee had been restored to life in con- 
treatment she had 
A glorious idea now enters 


he 


ding, 


been subjected to. 


| the mind of Milkanwatha. He sees what may be 


Bears his victim throuch the darknesss . . 

And the people, winking, whisper’d, 

ne What a liar is our Bee-del! 

Boo!” they said, “ what lies he tells us.” | 
While the villagers are thus occupied, Pa-pa- 


| mama enters the wigwam of Pogee-Wogee. 
With a mushy step he entered, 


Turned the t 





bles bottom upside, 





} Turned the chairs all upside downside, 
Kick'd the boiling kettle over, 
Piled the bed-clothes in the cor 





Crammed the bolster up the ct 





| 


accomplished “ by the 
blanket, by the use of Hydropathy,” 
dresses his wife: 
We must go back, Pogee, darling, 
Oh lor! to the place we come from; 
We must hasten to our people, 
And disclose to them this system, 
Glorious system—Hydroputhy. 
But, before their departure, 
There they found the Silli-ninkum, 
And the fat man, Bee-del, also, 
In the same mysterious manner 
Rescued from the hand of danger. 
In fact, the piper and the fat man owed their 
lives to the cold-water treatment; and the whole 
party return, happily, to Watia-puddel, where 


plunge-bath and _ the 
and ad- 


| Milkanwatha 


For to trouble P. Wogee 
For ike Ma set angry; 
After which he s 1 homeward, 
On his Ithy journey started 
Milkanwatha returned from Bee-del’s, and | 
' 


discovered the confusion in his wigwam, and set 
off in pursuit of the Noodle 


‘his legs are, 





CkKLy. 


rertook him in time to see him disap- 


pearing—“ slowly sinking in a mud-hole, saw 
his coek just going under,” when he thus 
| shouted: ‘“ Never more, O, Pa-pa-mama! will 
you drop into our wigwam; you have aro} ped 


in once too often; turned the tables are for ever, 


| any reference to physical experiment; this 
recommendation was adopted, and led to 
the appointment of a second commission. | 
Experiments were made on the fitness of dif- 


ferent alloys, and hard bronze or gun 
fixed upon as the best for standards. 
were made on the thermometrical expansion of 
different metals, and various bars were com- 
pared: the ult was, that the old legal stan- 
dard was, through a sensible range, indetermi- 
nate, and that the new standard must therefore 
be firm in its structure. Experiments were again 
carried on until the year 1855, and comparisons 
made of as many as seventy-two bars; at length 
the formation of end measure bars was deter- 
mined upon and completed. The principle is 
this, as given in the Astronomer-Royal’s account. 


res 


“Tf two end bars have each a defining mark, 
| almost equally distant, in the two bars, from 
the middle of its length, and if the two bars 
are placed end to end, the longer segment 
of the one touching the shorter segment of 
the other, the distance between the two 
lines can be compared by microscopes with 


Told the grateful people 
How to drive off all diseases, 
By the plunge-bath and the blanket— 
By the use of hydropathy. 

Here the story ends, somewhat flatly, as all 
travesties must end. Weread ina note, however 
that Milkanwatha, the hero of the legend and 
the founder of the system of hydropathy (about 
A.D. 13), now ranks among the highe st of the 
Feejee divinities. His name is held religiously 
sacred, and he is always addressed as the « god 
of the psycho-pompous function.” 


y ) 
D R A Vi A, &e. 
a line standard. If the contacts are 
now made by the other ends, a similar 


comparison can be made. If the two results are 


| added together, we have a comparison of the sum 


netal was | 
Experiments | 





| yard. 


of the entire lengths of the two end standards, 
with double the length of the line standard. This 
operation being performed so as to effect a com- 
parison of the three pairs, which can be made 
from three end standards, the sum of each pair 
being compared with the double line standard, 
we have three simple equations from which the 
lengths of the three end standards can be de- 
duced. ‘The end bars are constructed of bronze, 
iron, or steel; but in all, the ends are agate, 
ground to the curvature of a large sphere, whose 
centre is the middle point of the bar. The 
lengths of three end bars, and of four iron or 
steel end bars, were determined by this process. 
The commission now made a final report; the 
new standard was legalised by Act of Parliament, 
which recognises the bar deposited at the Ex- 
chequer Office, numbered 1, as bearing the genuine 
standard of that measure of length called 4 
The Act also recognises four copies 5 
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available for the restoration of the standard in | sionally something more. But the whole is rather | illustrated by the Builder of 17th October 1857, 
the event of loss. of Saracenic than Christian character, with | indicates the grammar (so far as art is concerned) 


At Point Barrow, on the shores of the Polar | sundry Venetian Ruskinisms leaving it a nonde- | in which the students are likely to be initiated. 
Sea, H.M.S. Plover was stationed from 1852 to | script to compete with the design by Mr. Scott. | The view involves a picturesque assemblage of 
1854, for the purpose of relieving, if possible, | The illustration presents, in military parlance, a | forms, and may be regarded as one of the “ lot” 
Sir John Franklin’s ships or crews. During | “solid square,” as free from breaks as the Doge’s | of “Scott,” wherein the truer characteristics of 
seventeen months Capt. Maguire and his officers | Palace, and varied only by the clustering of its | Gothic design are somewhat subdued to modern 
made hourly observations of the magnetic decli- | windows inany number from nine to two. The | fancy, or, at least, to fancies not formerly current 
nations, and of the concomitant auroral pheno- | plinth is of uncommon beauty, the details refined, | in England. The cry about * Bing lish art” is, at 
mena. ‘These observations, reduced by General | the sculptures profuse (see Builder, 3rd Oct. | all events, modifying its tone; and this is a move- 
Sabine, have been lately presented to the Royal | 1857), and the inlays abundant. Looking at | ment of questionable policy. We will, as Goths, 
Society. The locality is one of the most impor- | twenty feet square of it at atime, it may be as | speak of our regret at seeing such a t ndency to 
tant for such investigations. It was found that | interesting as a museum; but retire till detail is | make inlay supply the place of cut moulded 
in regard to the frequency of the occurrence of | obscure in the distance, and what is there to | work. The window-jambs, mullions, transomes, 
the larger disturbances, and to the mean amounts | recommend it beyond what tells in any extended | and tracery are becoming more meagre in the 
of easterly and westerly deflection produced by | row of common houses, having the same amount | call for plenty of glass; and superficial adorn- 
them, the disturbances follow systematic laws, | of decoration, though less récherché in taste? At | ment is supplied to “make up for the loss of effec- 
depending on the hours of solar time. ‘The laws | no very remote point of view the building would | tive breadth of face and depth of reveal. Still, 


of the easterly and westerly disturbances were | look—though not “stale” — “flat and un- | we beg to state our appreciation of the taste 
also found to be distinct and dissimilar. On | profitable. exhibited by the architects, Messrs. Habershon, 
comparing the disturbance laws at Point Barrow A fifth prize of 100/. was assigned to the de- | and to express our hope that they will consider 


and Toronto, the laws of the deflections of | sign by Mr. Bellamy. Omitting the spikes, | the term “ philological ” as of more truly catholic 
the same name were found not to correspond; which seem to emulate the Gothic pinnacle, this | significance than can be expressed by any phase 


but there existed a remarkable correspondence | has an elegant facade, towards which the Ban- | of medizval Gothic design. 
between the laws “of the easterly disturbances | queting-room of Whitehall contributes a hint— We turn, with pleasure, to the elevation (given 


at Point Barrow and of the westerly at | the main difference in the general composition | jn the Builder of 10th October 1857) of the Royal 
Toronto, and of the westerly at Point Barrow and | being the application of pilasters to the basement, | Victoria Putriotie Asylum, Wandsworth, Mr. 
easterly at Toronto — thus showing that the | and arched (instead of square) windows to the |} ffawkins, architect. ‘He has turned even his 


Mal 
| 1 


portion of the diurnal variation which depends second storey. The central feature is here boldly cutters ona water-trunks to account, though he 
upon the disturbances has opposite, or nearly a ; but it is a question whether an open | seems to have got rid of the water from between 
opposite, characteristics at the two stations. On ad tico of coupled columns would not be better, at | his dormers by some means invisible. But we 
comparing the observations at Point Barrow and | the lower projection, than the close arched porch. | haye here the charm of perfect symmetry, and 
Toronto in the regular diurnal solar variation, | [t would, at all events, have given variety. W © | the most admirable relative adjust ent, both in 
the progression at the two stations is similar; | would also submit, whether the buttress projec- | the forms and proportions of the component 
while in the disturbance diurnal variation the | tion, which divides the wing into two lengths of parts. The front is a finished specimen of Anglo- 
progression is reversed—this contrariety being | five and four windows, would not have been the | Scotch Gothic; the centre finely composed in 
remarkable, as both variations appear to have | better for more marked distinction, giving only pyramidal arrangement, and the justly-propor- 
the same exciting cause, tl 1e sun. Another im- three windows to the outer, and 81x to the inter- tioned wings wel] terminated 1 by tl r towers. 
portant distinction between these phenomena of | mediate compartment; and we also feel that the | Judging by what we see of the back features, and 
the solar diurnal and disturbance variations is central composition would be improved by having from the plan, we may congratulate our country 
the comparative magnitude of their range—the the front columns coupled at the angles. Taking | on piece of good architecture in the strictest 
disturbing force being much greater at Point | !t as it 1s, however, we may regard it altogether | sense of the word; ze. a building wherein we see 
Barrow than at Toronto, suggesting the question, | 48 a successful adaptation of the Italian classic. no affectations as to the picturesque beauties of 
By what physical or other condition is the locality | ‘The next design (which won also a fifth pre- | accident, with the loving care lees ss which 
distinguished at which the disturbing force is a | Mium of 100/.) is the first Greck design we have | admits them: but in which care ful design has 
maximum? In correspondence with the amount of | had to notice, for the very subordinate use of the | arranged all things within a block plan and ele- 
disturbing force at Point Barrow is the frequency | arch is a qualification perhaps scarcely admissible | vations of the strictest symmetry. Ictinus him- 
of the concomitant auroral manifestations, greatly | in connection with the Athenian simplicity of the self would pause before such a handsome, simple 
exceeding any previous record. From the obser- | Test. The one grand order cannot be otherwise | structure as this, and pronounce it good. The 
vations furnished by Capt. Maguire, the aurora | than most impressive in its magnitude and ex- only question we entertain refers to the applica- 




















has for the first time been treated in the same an range; but, is there not a temple osten- | tion of slight breaks downward from the inside 
way as the corresponding and connected plieno- tion in suc hh a colonnade as ap phi 1 toa place | jines of the wing towers, and from the outside 
mena of the magnetic disturbances—the increase | Of business ? ; Does it not rathe “i resemble 4 / lines of the two compartments which flank the 
and decrease being both continuous progressions, gallery of art ? Does not the unbroken con- central bay windows and pr rch; or,in lieu there- 


with only slight occasional interruptions. On | tinuity aay entablature produce an effect of | of, we might suggest the c: irryivg down the 
comparing the frequency of the aurora at the horizontality ev« n to lowness and flatness? Do} water-trunks in the same position. It may be, 
different hours with the amounts of easterly and | We not here e require the central and pedimented | powey; r, that Mr. Hawkins aimed at pyramid- 
westerly disturbances, an approximation towards | portico ? It is far better than the entirely | ising the central compartment down to the ground, 
accordance is perceived with the amount of wes- | Monotonous museum at Berlin; but it lacks the | whereby the same arrangement with respect to 
terly deflections; but the auroral hours appear } Scenic variety and rele! ot _the Fitzwilliam the outer towers is enforced. No doubt there isa 
to have nothing in common with the turning | Museum at Cambridge. Be its merit what it | certain beauty in the present disposition, highly 


hours, or the progression of the easterly deflection. | May per se, we feel at all events that “is design | favourable to breadth and simplicity; a id we 
almost feel inclined to pass our pen through the 
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; is not, either in its style or character, fitted for the 











purpose or the place; though we could be well | question we have raised. The plan indicates a 

AR .CHITECTURE. content to = =e building sue improved upon chapel and two cloistered courts. If there hose 

are as to make it worthy of the site of Wilkins’s | peen allowed means for ¢ arrying wl itin a 

~ r , _ . ,rarvtr Nz i é ré TV. ) r rse re, as 215 yuere + : + a . ; +h 

REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE National Gallery. Of course here, as elsewhere, style commensurate with the front elevation, the 


_— — se sae ath _ which have on building must be not only “worth seeing,” but 
. ‘ x : , | weighed w aoe elem. omen on:uin tee ) 

New Government Office s.—On one sheet of the oe “ : ; - Soran - — “ pe we 

Illustrated London News for 3rd Oct. 1857 are 7 pie al th a a ae 

represented four designs. The first, by J. E. |/ sc “e P “Beeld a a 
. : * . . der wpedpt. « +P > av g 

Rochead, obtained a third prize of 300/. Except | ..2 Sle Suuder TOF Sept) vols We Have a 

Yah o ° ~~ | mew of St Mark’s Church Wrexham North 

: : ash Satpal . St. Marl hurch, tham, North 

that it exhibits the truncated pyramidal roof on Wal ei Wins contin to. 0 is] 
° EBay “rr P ale ¥rexné SONG: Ss S "1S 

its end compartments, to the injudicious deterio- | | h j Mey: larl sil “my doe ae — 

ration of the centre, which has them not, it isan | ©°U"°: a “oe Wal me. — , — 
A “i : A i 1e 2» y ers ales;” and, srefore 

elevation of two or more storeys of the Venetian | ee ee Scene 
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“worth going to see.” 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Dunne the vacation some important additions 
have been made to the national collection. The 


: . : n é sIshman’s idea, one of the w or ie ‘ ‘ , : . 
classic, mounted on a severely simple rusticated | 1" @ Waelehanan' ssaee, one of: the wonders of the - st Conspicuous Of then I “a the great picture by 
basement of the Pitti Palace kind. A compart world. It is, at all events, a very showy speci- | pay} Verone e, of wl » public has already 

< ? € s 4 i s ‘ aE aes tal . a tt, Sa e nes ich t é alread) 
ment of two pairs of coupled columns inclosi ing | Men - a aaa —e * = Mr. heard som ape This work has been acquired 
%. make steepies tor ordinary parish churches. Mfr. th ? - _ lic le 
the arched window, &c., of the Library of St. | ;- geal . . ‘ at the price 14,0001, a sum which sounds 
rg! : ; : pas Kyrke Penson’s design for St. Mark's — ars to|).. a ao at sitin taal. Secale ae 
Mark, is continuously repeated along the two or | ; , | large; but this tir our art-purveyors have 
three ranges above the basement; and so far, a | 2@¥¢#g0od sample of the plain broach steeple; and, | really succeeded in mal a satisfactory pur 
2e ranges abov > base 4 so far, ¢ : uccee king a satisfact - 

’ ’ ad less, ther é S, 1 other et ¢ 
vast frontage is highly enriched, without much loubtless, it exhibits other 1 en whieh Seige on and we may rest satisfied in possessing as 
Sas nts views would develope; but we are to suppose the ¢ once: GE ie a 
invention or trouble. The numerous breaks will fine a specimen of the great Vei 1 colourist 


architect was, in the general character of the new : eee are: 
, as ¢ J é *X1SU8. >§ is e Interview 
. ‘ church, rather stimulated by the spirit of judici- any that oni - The ubject is th ; uae 
view, and the general aspect cannot be otherwis« sho ot ; / 2 ae ga after the battle of Issus, between Alexander and 
: “ : ae ous contrast than of ambitious emulation. The | 4.0 gy. pe " ae F 1 pee 
than imposing. But central importance is want- perspective before us illustrates th wre al the family of the veniniehed Darius. he queen 
. ° ° 5 4 eC ectlyv Tore wus strates e€ passio O . sista tee _s eal Dee 
ing—not only in respect to the entire front—bu mother, Sisygambis, is asking pardon of the con- 
i iterenes to the central part of the c atral quaint clustering which distingushes his school; | quoror for a slight blunder which the captives 
a . a « Lh UC Cluillc ere Ped pit i « : 4 AUnGeT whee; , “ 
portion. The range dwindles in emphasis from ner a rs ne little he ve Aor sae ss had made on their first introduction—they had 
ee A V OWS, £ » » holes whic! eht its . = T . 
each end to the middle; and the portal in the bn a I : id pact ~—p rips wee: *e 7 ~ | mistaken Hephestion for Alexander. The con- 
latter is less decla tory than those near the . € shapes. we shouk * ~~ A Se sec | queror, with perfect politeness, assures the queen 
extreme of the wings. The mouth is less expres- baie per gel . sndicat te mg By. 7 that there was no mistake, for that lephestion 
sive than the “porches of the ears:” this should | 7°" oe Ahan care tat we are} was another Alexander. The painter has had 


not be. rather commenting on the back premises than on | ji++}¢ regard to the proprieties of costume, and 


give much effect to the foreshortened perspective 


A fourth prize of 200/. has been awarded to the the principal aspect ; and we will pueniennear SUP- | those niceties of historic detail upon which the 
design of Messrs. Deane and Woodward; which | P°** had “ee ‘ the ye important presentment, | moderns pride themselves. He has painted 
in the description is called Gothic, simply because | “° wapepentepttadeacasetiadinns Aandi Reece a group of Venetian lords and ladies of 
its arches are pointed, or cusped, with occa-! The Philological School, New-road, Marylebone, | his own period, in the armour and dresses 
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in which they were wont to appear. The 
faces and figures are not idealised; the artist 
has, in fact, introduced the various members of 
the Pisani family, for whom the work was 
painted. What is it that makes this one of the 
most striking pictures in the world? Principally, 
no doubt, the brilliancy and variety of the 
colours, so artfully harmonised as to be perpe- 
tually pleasant to the eye; the transparency of 
the atmosphere to the left of the picture, and the 
apparent luminosity of the sky, are wonderful 
effects of art. Although, however, this mere phy- 
sical gratification be the basis of the charm of 
this picture, it is not without some higher excel- 
lencies. There is a dignity and spaciousness 
about the whole affair, the reflection of the gran- 
deur of the Venetian aristocracy, which, in the 
hands of an inferior painter, would have become 
vulgar pomposity. Compare this work with 


1 


THE CRITIC. 


Florence 1439. Two saints are in compartments 
on each side. Beneath kneel Girolamo Ruccellai 
and his son, of small size compared with the 
other figures, but perhaps the best part of the 
picture. St. Jerome we take to have undergone 
much restoration, as well as the attendant saints. 
On the predella beneath are some grotesque in- 
cidents in the life of St. Jerome and other saints. 


/In one he appears shaking hands with a lion in 
| the most friendly way. 


A circular picture, by Sandro Botticelli, is a 
good pendant to one by the same artist, acquired 
a year or two ago—not, however, equal in merit. 
It is richer in colour, but less effective on the 
whole. The physiognomies are the same, having 
a sentimental expression verging on affectation. 


| Thechild is an unhappy conception; the painter 


some of the pictures meant to celebrate the | 


doings of the Grand Monarque. 
work of a vulgar flatterer, but of one who had a 
fellow-feeling with the haughty nobles of his 
country, and loved to display them in all their 
finery and luxury, but without the least thought 
of representing them as more than mortal. 

It is worth while to compare this noble picture 
with the last one bought as a work of Paul Vero- 
nese, “The Adoration of the Magi.” Those who 
wish to learn practically the difference between 
an original and a copy, or, what is nearly the 
same thing, an original which has been subjected 
to vigorous restoration (stark restaurirt, Dr. 
Waagen would say), may do so by observing the 
difference there is between these two pictures. 
“The Magi” may originally indeed have been 
from the hand of Veronese—there seems his- 
torical evidence of that—and the design is un- 
doubtedly his ; but the brilliancy and lustre 
which keep the eye chained to the other picture 
are wanting here. The figures have all lost their 
animation, and look shabby, in spite of their 
finery. 

“The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” by Antonio 
Pollajuolo, is another acquisition of great impor- 
tance. 
and studied under the great Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
whom he assisted in modelling the gates of the Bap- 
tistry of Florence. The present work 
painted in 1475, the year when Michael Angelo 
was born. The saint is seen bound to the trunk 
of a tree, and already pierced with several arrows. 
Four of the executioners are in the foreground, 
two shooting with bows, and two stooping and 
charging their cross-bows. Two others are behind 
in the act of shooting. The drawing of these 
figures is particularly fine. The shooting figure 
behind to the right is admirable. The face of the 
saint, which is so near the top of the picture as to 
lead us to think that a part of the canvass has been 
cut away, is full of expression—of resignation and 
hopefulness. Not the ieast remarkable part of 
the picture is the extensive landscape behind. 
Faded and brown as are the colours now, enough 
may still be seen to show that the artist had an 
eye for the beauties of natural scenery, by no 
means common among the early Italian painters, 
whose landscapes are often little more than hiero- 
glyphical symbols. Here, however, we have moun- 
tains, trees, and other natural objects painted with 
uncommon attention to accuracy of representation. 


It is not the | 


Pollajuolo was born in Florence in 1430, | 


was | 


has so managed it as to recall the pagan repre- 
sentations of an infant Bacchus. 

A small portrait, by John Van Eyck, has been 
picked up at Munich. It is apparently genuine, 
though inferior in condition to the portrait 
previously in the possession of the nation. 
The exquisite fineness of touch which dis- 
tinguishes the latter is wanting in the newly- 
acquired work. It has probably received some 
restoration. The face is like that of a Chinese, 
with very high cheekbones ; the dress dark 
red, witha green head-covering. 
scription beneath, with the French words, “ Leal 
Souvenir,” and the date 1432, Oct. 10, with 
the name of John de Eyck, plainly written in 
Gothic characters. A copy on copper, without 
the inscriptions, exists at Bergamo, and is in- 
scribed to Pontorno. Does this offer any ground 
for coneluding the inscriptions to be apocryphal? 

The last and least acquisition is asmall portrait 


of a young lady in early German costume, by | 


Lucas Cranach. The dress is red, with slashed 
and puffed sleeves, and she wears a gold chain 
and a necklace. Whatever we may think now 
of the costume and features of this primitive 
damsel, the painter evidently thought her a great 
beauty, and she was doubtless the belle of her 
day and town. This picture was purchased at 
the sale at Alton Towers. It is a very fair 
specimen of the manner of the Lutheran painter. 





EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR THE WEL- 
LINGTON MONUMENT AT WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 

(Concluded from p. 425.) 
No. 36, “Past Awav.” A monument of which the 


printed catalogue sold at the door of the hall speaks | 


in terms of high praise, which we are unable to 
indorse. It represents a pyramidal mausoleum, with 
a statue of the Duke at top, a sarcophagus inside, 
and an angel, with finger on lip, closing the bronze 
gate, and leaving a British lion to keep guard over it. 
The artist’s own description is: ‘* The Angel of Death 
completes the tale, the gates are closed, the warrior 
and statesman has passed away, and History writes 
his deeds.” But in his monument we want an em- 
bodiment of the tale which death has completed; and 


we don’t want a mausoleum in the midst of St. 
Paul’s. 
No. 37. A statue in court costume holding the 


| sword of state, stands on a plain pedestal, round 


The windings of the river between wooded banks | 


are charmingly represented. The artist evidently 
took the highest pleasure in these objects, and 
was not content with merely indicating them. 
When we recollect that Pollajuolo had assisted 


in the making of those wondrous 3aptistry gates, | 


we can understand how this taste of his for 
nature received cultivation. 


which are grouped allegorical figures ; the base upon 
which all this is placed is ornamented with bas- 
reliefs, representing the principal events in the 
Duke’s career. Simple, well designed, and well exe- 
cuted; but we must take leave to doubt whether the 


| figure of the Duke in civil costume, with the state 
| sword, does really convey in the best manner the 


Another fine example of the old Florentine | 
school is the work of Filippino Lippi, the | 


younger painter of that name. 
Virgin and Child, and St. James 
Dominick in adoration. A rocky wooded land- 
scape is behind, very conventional in character, 
and now very brown, as, indeed, is the whole 
picture. The faces, though somewhat hard, are 
still full of expression. The countenance of the 


It represents the | 
and St. | 


Virgin seems intended to indicate a mixture of | 
joy and sadness—presentient of the troubles to | 
come—yet without a wish to shrink. Altogether | 
this is a very fine and thoughtful picture, and | 


much more full of matter than the majority of 

these singular dreams are. On the predella 

below are some small figures beautifully de- 

signed—the central one, Joseph of Arimathea, 

ee the body of the Saviour, is particularly 
ne. 


St. Jerome in the Desert, kneeling before a! 


idea which doubtless the artist designed to convey, 
that this was he who wielded the sword of England. 

No. 38. A mausoleum, whose walls are covered 
with portraits of his generals, contains a sarcophagus 
with an effigy on its lid; on the top of the mausoleum 
is another statue of the Duke. 

No. 39. A statute of the Duke, with his generals at 
the corners of the base; it has the merit of reality, 
but is not a good composition. 

No. 40, ‘New England,” An architectural pedi- 
ment, in front of which stands Wellington, with his 
generals arranged in two threes on each side of him: 
a niche in the pediment just behind the central 
figure gives it prominence and dignity. Upon the 
pediment is a sarcophagus; and in front of the 
sarcophagus, over the Duke, is.a Victory. At the 
back is a representation of Napoleon at St. Helena. 


crucifix, is the work of Cosimo Rosselli, born at 


There is an in- | 








[Nov. 2, 1857. 


No. 44. A Britannia, the principal figure, js 
sending forth the Duke to battle, who is attended by 
War and Victory. 

No 45. A poor design of Wellington, attended by 
Peace and the British lion, with four small corner 
figures, standing on a base ornamented with bas- 
reliefs. 

No. 46. Statue of the Duke ona pillar, round which 
are four standing figures; the whole on a pediment, 
which is supported by four British lions couchant. 

No. 47. The Duke on a pedestal, and two ensigns be- 
hind hold banners to make a background to the statue, 
and a British lion is dozing on each side. The base 
is hollowed into a kind of shed in front, under which 
the Duke and his staff, in alto-relievo, seem to be 
taking shelter. 

No. 48. A triumphal arch, with sarcophagus be- 
neath it, and statue of the Duke at top. 

No. 49. A statue on pedestal, which is surrounded 
by a quartette of nymphs, linked to one another by 
garlands, and reminding one rather of a scene ina 
ballet; Fame, British lions, &c. &e. 

50. An honest, sensible, and well executed design. 
A bronze equestrian statue of the Duke on a pedi- 
ment, surrounded by his chief generals as mourners. 

51. A Corinthian column, surmounted by a 
statue, not of the Duke, but of Victory. The Dake 
stands in front, attended by a pair of allegories. A 
poor design. 

52. The Duke has his left foot planted—in such an 
attitude as statue never planted its foot before—on a 
cannon; and Britannia is crowning him. 

53. An odd design. The front of the pediment 
represents the Dake writing his despatches in alto- 
relievo; above is a full length statue—probably by 
the same artist as 47. 

54. Duke seated, on pedestal; allegorical figures 
and bas-reliefs. 

55. An equestrian statue, with a group of alle- 
gories clustered behind, and a Victory at top. 

56. A quiet and good design. The Duke seated, on 
a pedestal ; four seated allegories around it. 

57. A design of considerable merit, consisting of a 
group of allegorical figures, surmounted by a good 
statue of the Duke. 

58. A black marble sarcophagus standing on pil- 
lars, and on its lid an effigy of the Duke in his ducal 
robes; four soldiers kneel at the corners. Not a bad 
adaptation of the famous monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 

59. A poor piece of sentiment. 

60 is an alternative design, 
with 57. 

61. A poor series of pictures of ill-chosen scenes in 
the life of the great dead. 

62. A figure of the Duke, surrounded by allegorical 
figures; among them “Grand Britannia” in a night 
dress. 

63. Duke in uniform, seated; allegories of Peace 
and Plenty on each side of the pedestal; the whole 
group mounted on a square base, whose plinth and 
cornice are enriched with triumphal processions, &c. 
of troops; and on the plinth around the base stand 
groups of his principal officers. 

64. A tomb, with bas-reliefs and incongruous 

iggures, which are about as badly modelled as_possi- 
sible. They remind one of the pottery about the 
time of Queen Anne. 

65. The architectonic arrangement is not bad. The 
square base is divided by couples of Cupids into 
panels, which contain medallions inscribed with the 
names of the Duke’s victories, allegorical figures sit 
at the four corners; in the middle is a short column, 
on which stands the Duke, supported by two figures, 
which represent Peace and War. The striking faults of 
the design are, that the allegorical figures are only 
very pretty young ladies; and the figure of the Duke 
is that of a good-looking, curly-haired, well-dressed 
military petit-maitre, with a delicate hand and an 
artificial pose. 

66. Wellington is returning his sword to Justice; 


slightly varied, 


| attendant genii, with terrestrial and celestial crowns; 


We don’t much like this introduction of Napoleon ; | 


otherwise the simplicity and common sense of this 
design, amidst such a cloud of unmeaning allegorical 


| trumpery, attracts one’s liking. 


| which nevertheless we 


No. 41. “A very elaborate and ornamental work,” 
should not select for the 


| monument. 


Nos. 42 and 43, appear, from their general similarity 


gorical designs of average excellence, 


and other allegorical groups. A good design, well 
executed; but, as in many others of these designs, 
the Duke is rather subordinate, and overpowered by 
the more effective and nearer groups of the base. 

67. A very queer design, ‘‘ surmounted by a seated 
figure of the Duke, in the costume of a F.M., in 
repose’ —the first time he ever was so when on duty. 

68. Akind of temple or mausoleum, domed, with 
a gilt angel at the top; niches in the sides, in which 
are sculptured groups; the Duke, and angels crown- 
ing him. A design of considerable merit. 

69. A figure of the Duke as a Roman general, 
attended by Victory; very ugly, with strange un- 
natural expression in the faces. 

70. A mausoleum, with a medallion of the Duke, 
young ladies, and little boys. 

71. A Doric tomb; above it allegorical figures, 
surmounted by a statue of the Duke; at the angles of 
the base four other allegorical figures. A design equal 
to the average of those exhibited. 

72. Wellington sheathing his sword, on a low 
pedestal, attended by Britannia and Victory. Quite 
equal to the average. 

73. Wellington in a morning dress, holding a sword, 


| looking very ill, and bandaged round the forehead, 
| of design, to be by the same hand: they are both alle- 


} artist calls them). 





attended by two nurses (Wisdom and Fortune the 
A British lion lying down on the 
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pase appears equally ill. Four allegorical figures | finally adopted by the Government, it should be de- | lower story of which will be used as a carriage- 


round the base, with bits of tinsel about them. | 

74. A scattering of allegorical ladies round the 
pase; the Duke standing on his own sarcophagus at 
the top. 

75. Wellington surrounded by Britannia, God of 
War, History, Erin, a Guardsman, a Highlander, and | 
two Irish foot-soldiers. Britannia is a likeness of 
the Queen. 

76. Poor design, badly arranged. 

77. A column surmounted by a statue. 

78. A recumbent effigy beneath an arch, on which 
Victory lays a wreath. Four allegorical corner 
figures. 

79. An elaborate but not very harmonious design. 
In front, we see the statue of the Duke at the top, 
sitting between two allegorical ladies (Victory and 
Peace) ; on the pediment below we see bas reliefs of the 
Duke standing between two ditto ditto; and over 
them a flight of four Cupids with wreaths of flowers. 
At the back wesee the backs of the Duke and his atten- 
dant allegories, and on the pediment a very startling 
charge of men at arms in fifteenth-century armour, 
all charging in the same direction (towards the spec- 
tator), but fighting among themselves; with a flight 
of three renaissance Cupids above, with festoons 
of flowers. Modern Duke—renaissance Cupids— 
medieval men-at-arms—and pagan personifications. 

80. The Duke in uniform leaning on his sword, 
standing on a plain octagonal pedestal, round which 
stand four allegorical figures—Valour, Wisdom, Duty, 
and Peace; and the ends of the base are lengthened 
to receive two groups, and representing the results — | 
peace and war; bas reliefs of battles on the two faces 
of the base. Among the quietest and best of the designs. 

81. Aman standing beside a horse ona plain base. 

82. A statue with two allegories. 

83. A renaissance sarcophagus with allegorical 
figures reclining upon it and grouped around it, sur- 
mounted by the Duke attended by Victory and 
Peace. Of average excellence—reminds one consider- 
ably of some of the compositions in Westminster 
Abbey. 


And now that we have gone through the whole 
series of designs, and declared again that there is not 
one of them which seems to us to be worthy of the 
occasion, and entered our protest against the actual 
erection of any one of them, we wish to ask one ques- 
tion in conclusion. There was a magnificent ceremo- 
nial on the occasion of carrying the body of the great 
Duke to its last resting-place; and we are going to 
erect @ sumptuous monument to mark the place 
where it reposes. In the mean time where is 
it? When the “curious traveller,’—with his 
mind full of remembrances of that gorgeous funeral 
train, and his sensorium crowded with the Westmin- 
ster allegories, by which England tried, and is trying, 
to show the most elaborate and studied respect to the 
ashes of her illustrious son—goes to St. Paul’s, and 
asks to see the tomb of “ the Duke,” he has first to 
pay 6d.; and then he is taken into the crypt, and 
shown a shell of rough unplaned deal boards, rudely 
nailed together, and is told that, between the funeral 
and the monument, the Duke is meantime there. We 
suppose that the outer coffin, with its velvet and gold, 
is thus secured from dust and injury until its | 
sarcophagus is ready. But surely a little of the 
reality of that elaborate respect which we profess in 
funeral pomp and monumental sculpture, ought to 
have dictated a more seemly temporary provision 
than this ; and when there were 25,000/. to spare from 
the expenses, the cost could have been no obstacle. 
It will be many mouths yet before the monument is 
ready. Would it not be fitting, even now, to make 
some kind of substantial framework, like the medizval 
herse, to lay the coffin in; and to throw over it a 
decent pall, with a shield and ducal coronet, or some 
such device, upon it? 

Since the above remarks were written the judges 
have given their awards, and the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors have been published. The first 
premium, of 7V0/., is allotted to No. 80, which is the 
work of Mr. W. Calder Marshall, Esq., R.A. The 
second premium, of 500/., to No. 56, the work of Mr. 
W. F. Woodington. The third premium, of 3007, co 
No. 36, to Mr. Edgar G. Papworth. The fourth 
premium, of 200/., to No. 10, the work of M. Cav. 
Giovanni Dupré, of Florence. And five premiums of | 
1002. each are given to five designs, which are | 
bracketed as equal, viz., to No. 12, the work of 
MM. Mariano Folcini and Ulisse Cambi, of Florence; 
No. 18, the work of Mr. Alfred Stevens; No. 20, the 
work of Mr. Matthew Noble; No. 21, the work of 
Herr Ernestus Julius Hahmel, of Dresden; and No. 
63, the work of Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft. The 
judges remark : ‘‘ We have thus endeavoured to ad- 
judge the prizes we have been instructed to dis- 
tribute in the order which appeared to us to be 
that of the relative degrees of merit in the 
models, such models falling within the prescribed 
conditions as to the space to be occupied and the cost 
to beincurred. In so doing we have not considered 
ourselves bound to take into exclusive consideration 
the peculiar fitness and adaptation to that spot in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral which appears to be in contempla- 
tion for the erection of the proposed monument, 
which consideration might possibly have led to some | 
difference in the selection. We cannot at the same | 








sirable, considering the peculiarity of the situation 
contemplated, and that it essentially differs from that 
of all the other monuments now existing in the Cathe- 
dral, the opinion of some experienced artists should be 
called for, who would be better judges of the 
local effect than we consider ourselves to be; 
more especially as Mr. Cockerell, the only one of the 
appointed judges professionally connected with the 


arts—though we have derived from him valuable | 


assistance and information in the progress of the 


examination—has declined, on that account, taking a | 


part in the ultimate decision. We may be permitted 
to add that it is with much regret that we have found 
ourselves precluded from admitting into the compe- 
tition some of the models, from the circumstance of 
their having exceeded the limits as to space distinctly 
laid down in the prescribed conditions.” The judges 
who sign the report are Lord Lansdowne, Dean Mil- 
man, Lord Overstone, Mr. Cust, and Mr. Gladstone. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Tue Duke of Wellington has again granted to the 
public access to the art treasures in Apsley House. 
The rooms which were ordinarily inhabited by the late 
Duke are not exhibited. ——The meetings of the Trus- 
tees of the National Portrait Gallery in Great George- 
street, Westminster, will soon be resumed, and the 
pictures will be made accessible to the public.——On 
Wednesday, the 14th inst., the statue of the national 
poet, ‘* Tom Moore,” was inaugurated in Dnblin. It 
is placed looking towards the side of the Bank of Ire- 
land, and has Trinity College on its left.——The 
removal of the treasures of art collected at Man- 
chester has progressed rapidly. The Soulages col- 
lecjion is to be removed to the Royal Institution at 
Manchester for exhibition during the winter, with 
some contributions from the Department of Science 
and Art at Kensington, from the Bernal, and from 
other collections. The picture by Wallace— the 
Death of Chatterton”—so popular among a numerous 
class of visitors to the Art Treasures Exhibition, has 
been much coveted by some of the local collectors of 
pictures, and one of them is understood to have at- 
tempted to open a negotiation with Mr. Augustus 
Egg, the present owner, more than once for the pur- 
chase of it. Mr. Egg, however, is understood to have 
declined to part with it at any price. Heis said to 
have purchased it for 100 guineas, and the gentleman 
above alluded to was prepared to give 1000 guineas 
for it. 

The handsome statue in white marble of the Em- 
press Josephine, which was exhibited during the 
summer in the grand nave of the Palace of Industry 
at Paris, has been removed to Havre for shipment to 
Martinique, the birthplace of the Empress, where it 
is to be erected.—— We (Galignani) have already 
mentioned that the Emperor had desired M. Horace 
Vernet to represent on canvass some striking feature 
at the camp at Chalons. The subject that has been 
chosen is the grand charge of cavalry which took 
place in the presence of the Duke of Cambridge. A 
painting representing a general view of the camp, as 
seen from the heights of the Imperial tent, has also 
been commanded of Horace Vernet, but it is destined 
not for Versailles, but for St. Cloud.——A statue of 
Leonardo da Vinci is about to be set up at Milan, and 
it is estimated that it will cost nearly 2000/. The 
Emperor of Austria has presented tive hundred florins 
to the town of Bassanv, for the beautifying and 
restoring the church of San Vito in the city. 
—Ludwig Richter has completed twelve wood- 
cuts illustrating Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and 
he promises a lithographed sketch-book of instruc- 
tion in drawing. A private letter from Dresden 
says :—‘‘ An English artist named Ross has created 
quite a sensation here by the successful way in which 
he has copied several of the pictures in the gallery, 
particularly the celebrated ‘ Magdalen ’ of Correggio. 
The last picture is considered the gem of the gal- 
lery, and the German artists admit that our country- 
man’s copy is the best that has ever been made. 
——“ The square of the Temple at Paris,” says the 
Pays, “ will very shortly be completely finished. 
According to the formally-expressed intentions of the 
Emperor, the Municipal Council intends erecting a 
bronze statue of the unfortunate monarch who under- 
went, in the building from which the square takes 
its name, such a cruel captivity under the reign of 
terror.” 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Resurgam has been the fulfilled motto of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and, as our readers know, Mr. Gye 
intends to carry on the tradition. The Opera-house, 


| which has now been commenced for Mr. Gye, is to 


occupy a portion of the site of the old theatre, and 
that of several houses at the rear. The remainder of 
the site will be devoted to the purposes of a flower- 
market, although the design is not yet fully decided 
on. The portico (hexastyle, Corinthian) faces to- 
wards Bow-street, and we believe it is not intended 
to complete this portion of the work until after next 


| porch, inclosed with glass, while the upper portion 
| will be available as a promenade, in connection 
with the Crush Room. Entrances to the gal- 
| lery, upper boxes, and stalls, are in Hart-street, 
but the pit, boxes, and stalls can likewise be ap- 
| proached by the grand entrance. An entrance to the 
| theatre will be also provided through the flower- 
market, and a balcony is contemplated, to overlook 
the latter, in case it should be thought desirable to use 
| it as an adjunct to the theatre. Her Majesty's private 
entrance will be in Hart-street, by a separate stair- 
case, anteroom, &c. A private entrance and staircase 
for the Duke of Bedford will also be provided. There 
are separate staircases to the various parts of the 
house, and well-holes and winders are avoided in 
every case. All stairs and corridors are to be fire- 
proof. The supports of the boxes are to consist of 
wrought-iron cantilevers, resting on cast-iron columns 
at the back of the boxes. The house will be larger 
than that destroyed by fire, and will be so constructed 
that the stage and the auditory can be thrown toge- 
ther whenever desired for banquets or balls. The 
accommodation generally will be on a more liberal 
scale than in the old house, and each tier will possess 
retiring-rooms, and other conveniences. The roof is 
to be of wrought-iron, covered with slab slate; the 
floor girders will be also of wrought-iron. The ceiling 
of boxes and auditory will be formed of fireproof 
fibrous material; and the wood, which will be very 
sparingly employed, is, we understand, to be rendered 
fireproof by a process belonging to the lessee, Mr. Gye. 
The works are rapidly progressing, the walls being 
nearly up to the ground level. Mr. Edward M. Barry, 
of Old Palace-yard, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Lucas (brothers) the contractors. Messrs. H. and 
M. D. Grissell are the sub-contractors for the iron 
work, which forms a large portion of the contract. 
Let us add that the bas-reliefs under the portico, and 
the statues on each side of it, are the well-known 
works of Flaxman, from the old theatre. It is fully 
intended that the theatre shall be opened next season; 
| and we cordially wish Mr. Gye that full measure of 
success that the skill, taste, energy, and liberality 
with which he has so long catered for the gratification 
of the public, so well deserve.— Builder. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


On Wednesday evening week Mr. Hullah com- 
menced his annual series of monthly concerts in St. 
Martin’s-hall. The oratorio selected for performance 
on the occasion was Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.”—— 
A series of photographs to be used with the stereo- 
scope has just been published by Mr. Laroche, of 
Oxford-street, in remembrance of the splendid “ re- 
vival” of “ Richard If.” atthe Princess’s Theatre. 
Their number is thirteen, and so judiciously have the 
subjects been selected, that portraits of all the 
principal actors are presented to the eye with a reality 
that would have been utterly unattainable a ‘few 
years ago.—Lablache is at Naples. His health is 
still delicate. ——Mdlle. Rachel remains alarmingly ill 
at Canores. She recalled to her medical attendants 
the other day an incident of the period of her greatest 
triumphs. She was playing Phédre, and the Bey of 
Tunis critically said of her at the end of the piece, 
“She has a soul of fire in a body of gauze.” It was 
with a melancholy sigh that she remarked to her doc- 
tor, ‘‘ Alas! he was right; and now you see that the 
fire has destroyed the gauze.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. W. E. GLApsTone is engaged in a translation of 
Homer’s “ Iliad” into English verse. The Conway 
papers have been placed for public use in the State 
Paper Office. This act was the last of Mr. Croker’s 
life. Mr. Murray announces for publication, in two 
volumes, ‘* Letters, Despatches, and other Documents 
relating to India, by Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington,” edited by the present Duke. These 
papers have not been hitherto published, and have 
been only discovered since the Duke’s death, and 
subsequent to the publication of the Wellington 
despatches, edited by Colonel Gurwood.—It is an- 
nounced from Paris that the ‘‘ Memoirs” of M. Guizot 
are to be published in January next. They will throw 
great light on the men and things of the period of 
1830 and 1848. 

The Leicestershire Mercury says: ‘‘ We are very 
glad to hear that Lord Palmerston, in consideration 
of Mr. S. H. Bradbury’s (Quallon’s) talent as a 
poet, has thought proper to grant him a pension of 
502. a year. Mr. Bradbury is now on the staff of the 
Leicester Advertiser.——Lord Brougham will shortly 
visit Liverpool, to inaugurate the newly-formed 
Queen’s College——Mr. Layard has set out for 
India on a tour of>inquiry. Mr. Inglis, Dean of 
Faculty, has been installed as Lord Rector 
of King’s College and University, Aberdeen.—— 
The election of a Clinical Professor at Oxford, to 
fill the place of the late Dr. Ogle, took place on 
Tuesday. There was-’a large attendance of non- 
residents, and after three hours’ polling the votes 
were declared—For Dr. Acland, 470; Dr. Jackson, 
222. Majority, 248. On Friday evening week 
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time forbear suggesting that, before any design is | season. The grand entrance is under the portico, the! Pr Livingstone addressed a large audience in the 
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Town-ball, Birmingham. A resolution was carried 
for a committee to bring before the town of Bir- 
mingham the best way of aiding Dr. Livingstone. 
Professor Agassiz, of Harvard University, Cain- 
bridge, Mass., has been offered by Louis Napoleon 
the Professorship of Paleontology at the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, made vacant by the death 
of M. d’Orbign The Professor, says the Boston 
Courier, has declined this flattering offer, being un- 
willing to the ties which bind him to the 
United States. —-W.'H. Poulton, Esq., B.A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was on Saturday, nner 
17, elected Mathematical tutor of n’s C 
Birmingham.——In a Convocation held at Oxford on 
Thursday, Count Aurelio omg was unanimonsly re- 
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lege, 








appointed Italian teacher Taylor Institution, 
for a period of five vears. 
On Thursday Messsrs. Southgate and B 


irrett, at 
their auction-rcoms, 1 
day’s sale of the stock of books, copyrights, 
type and engraved | the late Mr. Bo 
well-known bookseNer of Fleet-street, when t 
lowing produced the pvice affixed to each :—‘T 
Illustrated Byron,” the stereotype plates, and 
wood blocks, 9007 rhe Gallery of Byron Beau- 
ties,” the stereotype and engraved steel plates, 1402. ; 
Heath’s “ Waverley Gallery,” thirty-six engraved 
steel plates, 120/.; * Rhymes and Roundelayes in 
Praise of Country Life,” the copyright, wood bloel 
and 1000 copies, 7001; ‘The Greatest 
Life,” by the Brothers Mayhew, the copyright, stereo- 
type, and steel plates, 160/.; ‘The Young Ladies’ 
Book,” the copyright, and wood blocks, 100J.; Mil- 
ler’s “ Pictures of Country Life,” the copyright, 
and wood blocks, 90/.; Miller’s ‘* Beauties of the 
Country,” the copyright, 37/.; “The Illustrated 
Book of Songs for Children,” the copyright, 


Fleet-street, concluded the sixt! 
stereo- 


plates ot 








Svo., 





Plague of 


wood 


and music blocks, 50/.; “Tom Thumb’s Alphabet,” 
the wood blocks, 457; Blunt’s “ Beauties of the 
Heavens,” the copyright and lithographic stones, 50/ 


—Thenew word “telegram” originated in India. The 
earliest instance of its use that has as yet been 
detected is in a dispatch from Major Birch, secretary 
to the Governor-General, to General Hearsey, which 
bears date April 21, 1857, and says: “A to 
the following effect has this day been transmitted to 
ou The Disney professorship of archeology 
ion been augmented by a bequest of 2500/. Consols 
from the founder, recently deceased.—The Siécle 
states that the possibility of uniting England and 
France by means of a submarine t:.nnel has been 
* practically and scientifically” considered by a skilful 
engineer, M. A. Thomé de Gamond. This gentleman 
has submitted his project in the first place to the 
Emperor, who was greatly struck aay it. After 
wards the Minister of Public Works, accord with 
the Minister of Marine, named a spec ial commission, 
composed of the most eminent scientific notabilities. 
This commission has decided that M. Thomé de Gamond 
was nomere dreamer. 
also named on their side a commission, and ‘it is pro- 
bable that in the coming spring French and Eng- 
lish engineers wi:: apply themselves to the work of 
vigorously examining the practicability of the pro- 
ject.” 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





bours’ Lost—As you Like it. 

Otympic.—Leading Strings: a comedy in three acts, 
by Mr. Troughton. Deadly Reports: a comedietta, 
by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. 

ApELPHI—The Drapery Question; or, 
India? a farce, by Mr. Charles Selby. 

Place aux dimes! | have been favoured with a letter 

from Miss Eliza Travers, dissenting from my verdict 

upon her Jacquenetta; and I subjoin such portions of 
it as are material, partly because it seems to me to 
be a very fair reply, and partly because it confirms 
my preconceived belief in the fact that no member of 
Mr. Phelps’s company gives a reading of a part 


The English Government have | 
| Stirling. 


} tige of - 


| Flora is pretty and engaging; and 


| natural grace and dignit 
| vance in 
; : . | Altogether the comedy of 
SapLer’s WeLts.—Another word about Love's La- | ; 


Jor | 


without reasons which to him or her appear to be | 


good. 

Thongh fully estimating your valuable remarks on the 
play at Sadler's Wells, I inust be permitted to defend, rather 
than adopt your notice esd actingas Jacquenetta. If the 
few words assigned to t 2 part and the context are referred 
to, you will find that. in- tea d of a mere country. lass, she is 
inferred to be a “ half silly, uncouth country wench.” I do 
not“ wish to shelter myself behind the ideas of any one else; 
but atter the first few xbhts of the play I was repreved by 
Mr. Phelps for making the character broad enough 
and the * Pictorial Shakspere,” from which my costume 
was copied, represents the girl with the letter in the wild 
gallop at which you take exception. I fear that my’ per- 
formance of Audrey, this week, would give still more offence, 
thouch it has obtained for me so much enlogium elsewhere ; 
for I preserve ali the rough traditions of the part (the red 

















head, turnip, sunflower, &e.), and Jacquenetta is, I con- 
ceive, only « very inferior transcript of Audrey. Indeed, 
whatever of the natural feminine graces you kindly attribute 
to me I may really possess, it would be my duty, in such cha- 


racters as these, to disgnise rather than display them, since 
they are mended to contrast strongly with the retinement 
and delicacy of the other parts. 

Now, in reply to Miss Travers, I would wish to 
observe that there are different kinds of “ breadth ” 
—artistically speaking—and I would ask her whether 
Mr. Phelps did not mean that her delineation of the 
part lacked rigour, and not.coarseness—two very dif- 


ae 





There is sacthioaad in Shakspere that 


ferent qualities, 
countenance to a belief | 


I can discover which gives 


that Jacquenetta went about kicking up her heels as | 


no rational human being ever kicked them up, as a 
common mode of locomotion. On the contrary, 
Holofernes (Act IV., Scene 2) says, “ Trip and go, 
my ” and I put it to Miss Travers whether 
even the euphuistic pedagogue d have had the 


call the g she uses tripping? That 
on ae . 


sweet; 
coul 


face to scamperin 


Ja quenetta was a “ country wencli is most true; 
but the bucolic Venus is not necessarily awkward, 
uncouth, or even red-headed. She had beauty enough 









to win Costard, who was a shrewd fellow enou; and 
too much of the village Paris to put up with the 
worst ‘* wench” in the country-side for his Helen. 
Armado, too, though a fool, was not absolutely mad : 
und there were probably some charms when “a sol- 
dier, a man of travel that hath seen the world,” 
condescended to imitate King Cophetua. Let Miss 
[ravers be sure, “ all th nigh traditions” notwith- 











standing, that “seas re gives no warrant for the 
( ilment of her “femit races,” and that she 
may, ¥ out anaes ainst the bard, be what she 
is so well fitted to be—a graceful, pleasing, and lady- 
like actress 


Having disposed of this lit tle matter, let me express 
my regret that I have et been able to pay 


= 





inother visit to Sadler’s Wells, in order to see the 
revival of As You Like It. In the next impression, 
h I shall doubless have something to say about | 





sylvan greenery. 
} 1 


nas taken 


perhaps even a part of 


that sunny picture of 


theuagh Mr. ‘Troughton some of his 


situations, and his conver- 






sational materials, from the French (and a good 
author will, like Moliére, “take his property where 


>» finds it”), | eannot 
r light than as a perfectly original work. 
nied is an old one,that parental kindness will do more 
than parental severity—it is Moral Suasion versus 


‘ her 





Physical Force; but, old as it is, it is admirably illus- | 


trated in the contrasted characters of Mrs. ney Shape 
and her bytler Binnings. The former adores her son 
Frank, and does everything in 
his happiness ; the latter bullies his boy until he drives 
him into the Drag« Young Levenson, having | 
own way, mi 
triguing minx, one Miss Edith 





Ons, 
his suses if 


delfort, a young lady 


| 


| 
Railway Library: 
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| Vaueuan, Rev. R. Alfred, B.A., on Monday, at his house, 
Alexander-street, Westbourne-park. He was son of the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Principal of the Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College. He took hish honours in the University 
Coliege and the London University, and he entered on 
the ministry first (in 1848) as the co-pastor of the Rey, 
William Jay, of Bath, whence he removed in 1850 to 
Steel-house-lane chapel, Birmingham. His health failing, 
signed his charge in 856, and devoted himself 
isively to literature. He was the author of many 






articles in the British Quarterly Review, of which his 
father was the editor; and he published two volumes 
entitled ** Hours with the Mystics.” 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Acton's Prostitution in its Moral, Secial, and § Sanitary Aspects, 10s, 6d. 
Alexander's Acts of the Apostles Explained, 2 vols. post 8vo., 15s, 

An »tes of Kings, selected from History, new edit. 2s. 6d, cl. 

Bow in the Cloud, a Memoir of M. E. H., fep. 8vo., 3s. Bid. cl. 

Bue (Lhe), by Sir Henry M gan, fep Svo. 2s. bds. 

Cour iay’s F States, Svo 

Cumming’s Rea fings:on Joshua and Judges; fep. 8vo., 6s. el. 

Days and Seasons, or Church Poetry for the Year, 3rd edit., 2s, 6d, 

Fe! lows’s Gun and the Dog, fep. 8vo., 28, 6d. cl 

Hood's Metropolis of the Water Cure, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Horsey’s Probate and Administration Act, 1857, with Notes, 6s, bds. 
Howard On Numbers and Deuteronomy, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
J»meson'’s Remarkable Adventures of Don Viquerte, cr. Svo. 2s. 
Keunett a Forbes; or Fourteen W ore of Studying the Bible, _ ed. 28. 6d 
Voices of the Night, , illust. by Gilbert, 7s, 6d. 
lemeuts of Hebrew Gr nai er. 8vo. 5s. 6d. el. 

Murray's Hassan; or, The Child of the Pyramid, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 

icholas 1, The Accession of, by Barou Korff, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl, 

g to Wear, fep. 8vo. Is bis. 

bles of Our Lord Exptained, by Two Sisters, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl. 

A Marriage im High Life, fep. 1s. 6d. bds, 

or Modern Greek Grammar, l2mo. 7s. 6d. 
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Soph »cles’s Romaic 


| Spurgeon’s Saint and his Saviour, fep. 8vo. bs. cl, 


regard Leading Strings in any 
The | 


her power to preniete | } 


by fallirg in love with an in- | 


of high birth ‘and prowd temper, but quite willing to | 


| Herald. 


gild her aneient scateheons with a little of the | 
Levenson ‘gold. Instead of vehemently opposing 
the wishes of her headstreng boy, Mrs. Leven- 
son trusts to the old physician Time; brings 
Edith and her son together in a lonely old manor- 
house, until he grows fairly sick of his fancied 
ina rmorata; and finally the fond mother triumphs by | 
briuging upon the field a pretty cousin, one Miss 





Fl ora Mackenzie, who speedily demolishes every ves- 

boyish whim, by substituting the fairer 
edifice of a solid and manly passion. TI 
Mrs. iikedinias is admirably 
Mr. Addison 
riginal hamour out of 
George Vining acts 
in a dashing 





sustained by Mrs, 
strikes a fine piece of 
Binn the butler; Mr. 
young Levenson 
Wryndham’s 
the part of Edith 
Miss Swanborough with a 
v which mark a deci led ad- 
clever young artist 3 progress, 


Leading Strings, without 





ings 


the part of 


manly style; Miss 


selfort is rendered by 





this very 


he part of 


| turers of the Smoke 


| 
} 
| 


presenting any striking sitnations or effects of bril- 
liant writing, may be pronounced to be a genuine | 


and attractive work of art. 


Mr. Palgrave Simpson's comedietta, Deadly Reports, 


seems to be a failure. I have not seen it, and, 
judging from what | hear, [ probably never shall. 
Mr. Selby’s Drapery Q zestion 13 a piece de cireon- 


tance, based upon the popular ery about drapers 
enlisting for India It is elever, laughable, 
and fall of stage effect, like everything which Mr. 
Selby dees. Much fen is got out of 

senting the interior of a draper’s shop 
with genuine del mid the little trifle will 
last—just as long as the silly whim which gave it 


smart, 


roars 


ight, 











birth. JACQUES. 
OBITUARY. 

AvBers, Dr.—At Stuttgart, on the 27th ulthno, in the 63rd | 
year of his age, Dr. Albers, private Consniting Physician 
to the King of Prussia, of some eminence as a naturalist, 
and wellknown to European conch log sts by his works on 
the s\stematie classific n of the land shells. 

CRaWForD, Mr., the or, aged 63, last week at Rome 
where he has resid for the last twenty years. He wasa 
native of New York. The “ Flora and the Dancers” in 


the collection at are from 


his chisel, 


the Crystal Palace, sydenhain, 


Hvestox, Mr. Samnel, for meny years publisher of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, on the 6th ult. 

Hiea.ey, Samuel John, sen., on the 23rd ait., at 70, Dean- 
street, Soho, aged 65, of gradual paralytic decuy trom 


softening of the brain. 
in Fleet-street. 


For many years medical. publisher 


Hunseart, Charles, Esq., at Hadnal, near Shrewsbury, on the 
7th ult. Mr. Halbert was the author of the “ History of 
Salop,”* and “ The Antiquities of Cheshire.” 


Twining, Mr Richard, of the Sm and, on the 4th ult., aged 85. 
He was un old and well-known Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Srraecser, Dr. W. Th. on the 6th ut., agei4i. He was 
Professor of Philology at tne University of Basle, had 
written on the Satires of Horace, and had contributed 


much to the history of his country. 


a set scene repre- | 
The audience | 
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| assuming the 
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Stokes's (E.) Sermons, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Thomson's Court Secrets, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Troltope’s Widow Wedded, illust. cr. vo. 

Wallace’s Devotional Ketirement, crown 8vo. 5s. ¢ 

Wilson’s Works, Vol. X.: Christopher North, VoL ‘IL post 8vo. 6s. 
American I mportations, 

sertha and her Baptism, post 8vo. 6s, cl. 

Kraman’s Information about Texas,, l2mo. 5s. cl. 

Crowell's Charch Members’ Handbook, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Helper's Impending Crisis in the South, cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

No hing to Do,” Lémo. 3s. cl. 

Otto’s Manual of the Detection of Poisons, 12mo. 7s. cl 

Porter's First Book of Chemistry, 13mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


UE sate edien Melee soa 


Fresh-Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water, 


ds, el, 





Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SALE. An 
illustrate =’ priced, and descriptive list post free on receipt of 
six stamps. The tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their 
Ay a. 


ALFoRD LLoyD, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s-park, 


Lendon, 
EWSPAPERS. — The Times or or Post 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Chronicle, Daila News, or Advertiser, 208.3; 
Times Gecond Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s..; Times 
(svoond Da lés. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AME S BARKER, 10, Throginorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief oftice, London. 


| FLEAL and SON'S NEW ILLUS STRATED 
ATALOGUE contains Designs, and Prices of 150 dif- 
articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 

and prices of every description of Bed 
and. Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and 


N 


26s. ; 


ferent 
Bedsteads, 
ree by pest.—HEAL 









Bedroom Furniture Manutacturers, 196, ‘Tottenham-court- 

road, W 

[>®. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE at reduced prices. . From the increased-de- 

mand for the zrates, they can be now offered’ to the 





public at less prices than formerly; and are certainly within 
the reach o: all classes. Hlustrated prospectus with several 
hundred testimonials and references forwarded on application. 
This grate effects a certain saving of 40 percent. in fuel. ‘To 
be seen in daily operation at F. Epwarps, Son, and Co,’s 
Showrooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. Manufac- 
-Consuming Kitchen Range, 


YARTRIDGE and COZENS’, L, 
Cannery dean, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 
HOUSE for PAPER, ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid 
Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for Ls. ; 
Superfine Cream-laid Ndhesive Envelopes: 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Oifice Envelopes, 4s..6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s..6d. per 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. per ream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as ‘flexible 
as a Quill), ls. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—PartrRipGk and Cozens, 
Manutacturing St utione rs, 1, Chancery-lane 


] ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the the blackest 
d 


ind the best ever made, has now withst »0d the test of 
twenty years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. Unlike 
other marking inks, tt becomes anintensely black colour when 
washed, which enduresias long as the fabric itself, without in 
the slightest injuring or correding it. This acknowledged 
superiority has procured for the proprietor of it numerous dis- 
honourable competitors, who have endeavoured to foist their 
own inferior articles: on the public—even in some instances 
name and imitating the Imbel of the gemuine. 
The publie are therefore cautioned to observe the fac-simile of 
the name (J. Lessey) ergraved on the top of each box.—Sold 
wholesale by J. Lessgy, 97, High-street, Maryle bone, London; 
d retail by all respectable stationers "and niedicine vendors 
in Great Britain and the colonies, 





“No. 








[- ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. the leaf 
uot coloured.—RICH FULL-FLAVOURED TEA of 
rare strength is thus secured, as importing it not covered 
with colour prevents the Chinese passing off the brown 
ivourless autammnal crop as the best. The “ Lancet Report” 


(Lougman p. 318) states of H. and Co's Teas: “The Green 
t being covered with Prussian Blue, &c., is a dull olive; the 
wk is not intensely dark ;") w holesomenes 3s is thus secured, 





ind the consumer beuefite a Price! 3s 8d., 4s., and 43. 4d. :per 
lb., secured in packets. _Sold:by 
Borough—Dodson, 98,. Black- | Notting-hill — Pegg, 4, Lad- 


inwn-street. breok-green. 
Bank—\phinston, 21, Phrog- | Oaford-st. , 366—E\phiastene. 

morton-street. | Portland-place — \harvey, 67, 
Brunswick-sq.— | Charlotte-street. 

Judd-street. | Piccadilly—Cook, 2, Coventry- 


iilbertson, 52, 





Cavendish - square—Brag, 2, | — 

Wixyinure- street. | Regent-st., 2 a Iphinstone. 
Cornhitl—Pursell, 78, Cornhill. | Sé. John’ s Wi yod—Collard and 
FE lgware-road—Cook, 48, and Bowser, Post - office, 1, 

(Queen-street. ; Queen's-terrace. 

Holborn — Wet »b, 3810, High Nag Paul's Churchyard, T5— 

Ho olf 
Tu mene hill Pain, 20, Lnd- | Toutenkam -court-road, 209— 


yate-hill. Cooper, corner of Chenies-st. 


Sold by Agents in all parts of the Kingdom, by H. and Co.'s 
authorised agents only. 
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ENTIL AT ING STOVES! SUSPEN- | G NL ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | I ILE and INDIGESTION, Siek Headache, 


SION STOVES!—The two best, cheapest, and most USED IN THE ROYAL Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 


> 
Z 
lai 








economical. Prospectuses with prices post free. AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJI SSTY’S LAUNDRESS to be | tions, are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTI- 
DEANE, Dray, and Co., London-bridge. A.D. 1700. THE FINEST STAR - SHE EVER USEI BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 
— ——— Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. &« } now been held in the highest estimation by + classes of 
yy aT " - Se . meee : — society for uy ipwards of fifty ve ars.—Prepared « by JAMES 

HE PEOPLE'S LAMPS !—The | WHITE and SOFT HANDS all through | Gocxie, Surgeon, te, New Grmond-strect: wid to be had of 
Mlustrated Price List of nearly ONE the Winter.—The LONDON SOAP and ANDL E | all Medicine Vendorsin boxes, at Is. lid. 2s. Sd., 4s. 6c., and Lis. 
DESIGNS is now ready, and may be had free by | | COMPANY. 76, New Bond-s have: seus ‘ared : : — — 
stamp.—SYsoN Nisps, Mannfacturer, Birmingham. WINTER SKIN SOAP, wh tinned use I ATR-CURLING FLUID. — 1, Little 
luce the softest of hands and fs eve Queen-street, High Holborn.—ALEX ROSS'S ¢ { a 





eeably perfumed | ING FLUID saves the trouble of putting the hair aper 





GMOKY CHIMNEYS !|—SYSON NIBBS’S coldest weather and hardest wate 
wm l 








IMPROVED SMOKE PREVENTER is the cheapest | and beat ag soft inuse. § und. Sole rthe use of curling irons: for immediatels lied to 
and best invention for the cure of smoky chimneys. His “ Re- | depét. The best and ch i Wax, either Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hair, a beautiful a g curl 
marks on Smoky Chimney with illustrations of the smoke | Sperm, C omy osite, and every kind of Cand Soap, Oil, &£ is obtained. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent free (under cover) for 54 
preventers, free for one stamp.—Syson Nisas, Manufacturer, | Priced lists on application. amps; or can be had of all chemists. 





sittle Queen- 


pe nea ee |}RIZE MEDAL OF THE P uIS |r 2 BEST AIR- 








GISAL CIGARS!—SISAL CIGARS §at/| EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHU , High Holborn.—ALEX. ROSS'S LIQUID DYE 

GOODRICH'’S Cigar, Tobacco and Snuff Stores, 407. Ox- | Superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction | is « tl uuble in application, perfect in effect, and economi- 

ford-street, London, near Soho-square. — Box comiaining | Hair Brushes for stimulatir n oft Head, t i ld from 3s. 6d. ; sent free for 54 stamps. Private 
14, for ls. 9d.; post free, six stamps extra. lb bi “01 strengthening the Grow nd vent ildness. | rooms for its us« Sold by all chemists. 

7109, 12s. 6d. None are genuine unless signed “H. N. | Likewise al t Bru in Ivory, Tortoise- — TT . ° 

Goodrich, a ee | shell, Ind Fancy Woods, Mane |(XREY HAIR RESTORED. to its 

- | ower? & Wholesale, 21, Provid pe Finsbury-square. and ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, 

‘ | Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenha L all | and Rheumatism cured b M HERRING’S PATENT 

CIG O SES, , rsh i I umatism cured by I 
A T the CIGAR WAREHOUSES, entrance perfumers. | MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 


juire no pr 1, are always ready for us« 


iri uth 





No. 4, oes ent-yard, City.—The largest stock in the 
NU 





kingdom of G NE FOREIGN HAVANNAH and EE- | NTI- C HOL EI 2A PRECAUTIONS.— | onk attend shes, 10s. aud ide Gombe. from Ss 
GALIAS, from 20s. perlb.; also, of British make fron i inane in § salle . { ies nvert into 0 ‘r "Hai and Baldness prevented by F 2 
finest Havannah tobaccos, 8s. 6d., 10s., 12s., and 14s. 6d. T ; PATENT HERMI rl ite Pr reventive Brus i price 4s. and “5s.-Oftic 








| comfo bs able 
CALL 


> recur 





i i | Ba iall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, 

AY ter ca < it | Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by p« 
1 us | four stamps. Agents: Savory and Moore; Atkinsor 

i-street; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street; 





vile and Co.’s Royal Union and genuine Manilla gars, 
equal to foreign, 12s. 6d. and 13s. 6d. ; Sisal and Bremen, 9s. 6¢.; | 4, 
Latakia tobacco, 8s. per 1b.—TASSEVILLE and Co., Merchants | th teen 
and Importers. in two ho 


commode 









hae raerree "gaara. « aamamemmemas a eguians ortable ms s ing | 1 hborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street; 
HOOTING SU I rs, FISHING SUI rs, valve. y wa i sin , 515B, Winter and Kennedy, 166, Oxt e¢ 
WALKING SUITS, LOUNGING SUITS, SUITS for | two p Ross, 119, Bisho] te-street. Sold by all che t 
the COUNTRY, SUITS forthe TOWN. The FORTY-SEVEN At YFE and .'8 Sanitary Depot, 46, Leicester-s re fumers of repute : 
SHILLING SUITS, made to order, from Scotch Heather and est side } TRWTTIP LSC YR OTT r 7. ae ee Ay 
Cheviot ‘Tweeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. | penrecr FREFDOM PROM cools is pNsurep my | PUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 





BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street.—N.B. A WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 


perfect fit guaranteed. : | pk. LOCOCK’'S PUL NIC W AF E R S. | REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 


: n Mr. J.W. F. Counsell. Bookseller ¢ | and Vienna; and from its great success in private practice is 
O the CLERGY and OTHE RS ; 





awa tt : panes f by | now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
th > press. In every case of single or double rupture, in either 








these who use thein. I ve found the excellent in coughs 














F ~ the pont ge = . a. ] Y ale Store : 1d f | sex ¢, of any age, hows ver bad or long standing Itis equally 
s, as they a yab be deat 5 me ep TO. 1 EP cable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve 
- ‘ aaa 2, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give insta appli abie, e@ iy a © ec a e é ’ 10u ive 
BEST PATENT COMPOSITES, 114d. per lb. nett cash (No Sa cath cure, oh aeiniiee eed ta eye = ience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have be 
cheaper kinds subst ituted.) ; . beat iets tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of 
wae i. Leo aaa a Be ms “* a To SINGERS i PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are in- | With i mata for Ao 3 re — a ( Ly by 
g 6S. i $. per Ui Inaht ’ . Ser t order, or stamps, by 5 ‘4 t, Pos 
. . 4 luab ing ar strengtheni Vv « rhey have - 
The so-called ‘*¢ — ap Soaps _are really bad t a sles pleas nt tast Price ls. lid.. ud. and lls. per box, | Street, Holborn, Le aia Any infringe a of this triple 
HITMORE and CRADDOCK, Agents to * Pric« Sola. by all Chemists | patent w ill be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 





Company,” and formerly their oldest Servants, 16, e- — | ofthe Lord High Che uncellor. 


street-within, London (E.C.) . ; OLLOW AY’ S OLN’ I" ME N’ r and PILI S N¢ _ TOouT D m™ 
: JW THYSELF.—-The secret art of 
T° MINISTERS. — The CLERICAL H unequalled sapien Sige Fs has: bees IK discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 


















, ¢ t 8 v hl 1 } 
OVER COAT from 27. 2s. Sage a i hitig ry isi py "3 ; ut hp " : Sy from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
A superfine Woaded Black Cloth Frock Coat, from 2/. 5s. t met its vere verv true until t iscovery of Holl | _— d by M ARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. 
31. 10s. i ent 1 Pill It has sine n incontestibly | , ler startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
Cassock Vest, 12s. to 15s. that the ve effected thousands of cures wit se. the | rom anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 
Wool-dved Black Doeskin Trousers, from 1/. 2s. to1/. 8s. Pills beit mnosed ama ist . 4 Oint “know themselves,”’ or any friend in whom they are inte- 
Oxford Seotch Tweed ditto, 18s. Ged. nent con ne-aue } ad that they | Tested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. Instructior ct in u ¢ t " isease is quickly ige, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coup lle, 69, 
for me -mes ——— and patte :- sent — free. jon adicat ( — Paes et, reer ay wy oe = . ey will rece a in 
attendance within five miles.—S. BATTAM iil ot - Sold } 1M Vendors ¢] ncehont the afew days a minute detall o e ental and moral qua es, 
1am-court-road, four doors south of Shoolbred and Co.'s. Bea iH ; vAY's I : lic] “044. St ai talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
1 faia ‘ ier Vian > Bane % other things hitherto unsuspected.—“‘I am pleased with the 





Malta accurate description you have given of myselt.’’—Miss Jones, 


HE BULFANGER, NEW WINTER | tinople: A Gripes, Smyrnay and 











OVERCOAT, 25s. to 42s., just introduced by me fonT : -HEUMATIC | T)® YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR 

B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-s \ Bi! R’'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC | WHISKERS, é&c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
The OUDE WRAPPER. Registered, combin ay PILLS rrice 1s. J sexe pe mega CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, from 25s. to 60s. rh nolo " the science OF | Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 


baldness, from whatever cause, prevent 
strengthen weak hair, and effectually check gr: 





The PELISSIER, from 21s. to 30s. 4 ery nee Saws 
The FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, made to ord : 











f Ranches : vangie? ‘havi arate . b- : fused in the nursery, it will avert baldne I 

a So _—— and Cheviot Tweeds, y , ef ( nel sate y 0 t . me | ‘Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free, 

3 aeons # . ‘ . . panning ay gence ~edigac on receipt of twenty r postage-stamps, by Miss Coupe lle, 
The TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS, the at public opinion pre 8 thi Oxford-street, London.— Testimonials :— 

GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA scoverie < . ise in hundreds of cases with uniform suc- 





WAISTCOAT.—N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. rl se pls ‘T have sold it for eleven years, and have 





aries # 3 A hee yd the dis N ar 4 “tye | * Mr. Sanger Chemist.—““My hair 
OOoD W IN E neec ds no Bush, : neit her “ E uA vi a | HARS ANT, 220, 5 a, 4 A al ite . i James, Esq.—** Atte r nine vears' hald- 
— : ness, its effects are mirecssoueS W Mahon, Esq —‘* My 





Be oe aT PORT FOLLOR in ele pan nd r ¥ i I Moustache is perfect: C. Dill mM, g.—*It pped the grey. 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect kind HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN ee 8 es Oa 189.— sto; ped the grey- 
yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest stock of artic , : . . \ = ness and has darkened my hair:”’ ais Hewit. 
the safe keeping of prints, drawings, photographs, may reypIrner > PR, > a PPT 
music; also the Guard Letter-book alw: 1ys on hand, at I ; | gorge ale rotected by Royal Letters 
VEY’S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxfor: te . ; ecg! ‘ f Pater t England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
street, London, W.—Communications inelosing a stamped | 0” lia gen ee aydated.- de Pharm: ele de Paris, and the Imperial College of Medicine, 
envelope will receive prompt attention. pea Hag rae ope : Vienna. ‘Triesen ar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sper- 





INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATI 


























meine intn : : ! ( er en ie! matorrhoea, and exhaustion of the system. Triescimar, No. 2, 

aes 79 nfants and Invalids; u aking a delicious t 5 s Ss, co ¢ 
W. BENSON’S WATCH, CL oc ‘K, and | Custard Pudding, and. ickening BrothsorSoups | entirely eradicates all traeee of Gacen tendons seule eheaee 

e °o 4 rs hg : E <A ¥ ~  a eS Ri BIN “i ( ON? S PA T F \ iT YATS for r ip have so long be en thought an antidote for, to the ruir 
Petare or GOLD and SILVE oR V ATC HE s of eve ! thirty ye lave been nh eld int oY publi _ alth of a vast porcion \ of the population. Triesex yo 
tion, conatreation, and | pattern, invites attention t magni- | @stimation stand | jase 0 — a we a. i ter aa ae. 

> > isplay of watches thich rit n lelicate - " = hle @ “tic 

ficent and unprecedented di play of watche: , whict anne tted <i » aged, | Physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
to be the largest and bcst selected stock in London. It con- * se : n | Of the patient's constitution, and which all the sarsaparilla 
sists of Chronometer, Duniex, Patent, De tached Lever, Hori- : Patent acaae is | Of tt 1e world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, 2, and 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the ’ 3 like devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qua- 





latest improvements, mounted in superbly-fh 
turned and engraved Gold and Silver Cases, he desi 
engraved upon many of the cases are by emin¢ 
at this manufactory. If the important 


shed eugine- | ™ 4 
led eugine- | "" prepared only by the Patente« 
and Co., Purveyors to the (Queen, 64, Red I street. Hol- 
and | ° : - 
yorn. London. 





rhey may He on the toilet-table without their use 
pected.—Seld in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in 
., which saves lls.; and in 5/. cases, whereby 





irtists 






mI 














can only be obtair o this ; j Sold by all respecta G D ats 1 = ip ‘aving of 12. 12s, divided into separate doses, as 
—- hg = ity “ er Mpeg pen Ww Denese of Of} wown and Con try, in Packets of is.: and Fa _by Valpeau, Lalemand, Roux, &e.—Sold by 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasonableness of | . ©; | Canisters ) and 1 Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Iloorer, 43, 
are wished for, the intending purchaser should visit . — + F. Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229, 
manufactory, OF oe nd for the ILLUSTRATE 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford 





) PAMPHLET, 1 ST] 
published by J. BENSON (and sent post free on ay Ss" AC K’S N IC sobegee 





m; R. H. INGHAM, Market-s're et, M he ster ; 










































cation), which aan ains sketches, prices, and dit “ectic ms as to | * ety rey Ww chi te! wee rinvented, and in use | and PowELL, 15, Westmoreland-street, Dubl 
what watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to use it. Seve- | re ins S SLV t Mace into ¢ y 
ral hundred letters have been received from persons who have | th 1 ble, as Spoons, I rks Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
bought watches at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the Pot ve., at one-twelfth _ iol , W HIT BE S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
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DAVID BRYCE’S POPULAR EDITIONS 


OF THE WORKS OF 


THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


DISRAELI’S WORKS. | THEODORE HOOK’S WORKS. 
Price 2s. each, cloth boards, Price 2s. each, cloth boards, 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. GILBERT GURNEY. 
TANCRED. GURNEY MARRIED. 
SYBIL; or, THE TWO NATIONS. JACK BRAG. 
VIVIAN GREY. ALL IN THE WRONG. 
VENETIA. MAXWELL. 

Price 1s. 6d. each, cloth boards PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
CONINGSBY. GERVASE SKINNER. 
ALROY. | NED MUSGRAVE. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. COUSIN WILLIAM. 

IXION. WIDOW AND MARQUESS. 
YOUNG DUKE. | PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


With numerous Illustrations, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


OUR ANGLO-INDIAN ARMY: ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


Being a Military History of the British Empire in the East. By CAPTAIN RAFTER. 


“A faithful, well-arranged, and interesting record of the military and general history of India, from the earliest period.”"—Morning Herald, 
“Captain Rafter’s book is well adapted for general circulation during the present serious crisis of affairs in India.”"— Post. 
“ Captain Rafter’s volume is very readable.” —Critic. 





SAMUEL LOVER’S WORKS. SAM SLICK’S WORKS. 
Price 2s. each, cloth boards, Price 2s. each, cloth boards, 
RORY O’MORE. THE CLOCKMAKER. 
LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. THE ATTACHE. 
HANDY ANDY. | Price |s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. THE LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 


W. H. MAXWELL’S WORKS. LADY MORGAN’S WORKS. 
Price 1s. 6d. each, cloth boards, Price 2s. each, cloth boards, 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. FLORENCE MACARTHY. 

BORDER TALES. | O’DONNEL: a National Tale. 

CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN. WILD IRISH GIRL. 


New and cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. BY THE REV. DR. CROLY. 


Also, by the same Author, reduced to 6s. 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE; AND OTHER POEMS. 


CAPTAIN MARRYATT’S WORKS. | CELEBRATED NAVAL NOVELS. 
FRANK MILDMAY; or, The Naval Officer. 2s. | By the AUTHOR of ‘“*RATTLIN THE REEFER,” &e. &c. 
OLLA PODRIDA: A DIARY ON THE CONTINENT. 1s. 6d. In fancy boards or cloth beards, 2. each, 
ADVENTURES OF MONSIEUR VIOLET. 1s. 6d. JACK ASHORE. 


Price 2s. each, cloth boards, GENTLEMAN JACK. 
ALBERT SMITH’S COMIC TALES, &c. | FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
GRANBY. By LISTER. CAVENDISH ; or, The Patrician at Sea. 
ZILLAH. By HORACE SMITH. | PORT ADMIRAL. 
CHELSEA PENSIONERS. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. WILL WATCH. 





In 1 thick vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 7s., with 34 Portraits by KENNY MEADows, 


THE HEADS OF THE PEOPLE. 
By THACKERAY, SAMUEL LOVER, DOUGLAS JERROLD, WILLIAM HOWITT, NIMROD, &c. &ec. 


MRS. GORE’S WORKS. | Price 1s. 6d. each, 
WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 2s. THE LOVE MATCH. sy Mrs. MABERLEY 
FEMALE DOMINATION. | 1s. 6d. CAEL 8 OE Se ae. en 
ERNESTO: a Tale of the Italian Revolution. 
BASHFUL IRISHMAN. By DEACON. 
MISS PARDOER’S WORKS. CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. By KINGSTON. 
REGINALD LYLE. 2s. | JEALOUS WIFE. 2s. ADVENTURES OF MY COUSIN SMOOTH. 
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